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THE WONDERING MOON 


I 
THE TELEGRAM 


It was on Tuesday morning that the telegram ar- 
rived. Carl answered the telephone and then, quite 
goggling with excitement, he took the message to 
Grandma Winthrop. Carl was really doing the 
kitchen work at the Winthrop ranch that spring, 
though he liked to think of himself as the fore- 
man. 

“Here’s a telegram that Central just ’phoned,” 
he announced to Grandma Winthrop. “TI copied it 
down so I’d be sure to get it right.” 

Grandma’s lips tightened a little as she read the 
slip of paper. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “As sudden as that!” 
And she seated herself rather quickly, and looked 
out over the hills of the Willamette Range. 

“Too bad Ethel’s away camping,” said Carl. 

“Why?” asked Grandma Winthrop, staring at Carl 
then as she rocked, her lips held tightly together, 
her beaky nose a bit on one side. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Carl uneasily. 
Grandma’s stare always confused him. ‘Seems to 
me she might have gone East for the funeral... . 
Seems to me she might have liked to go, anyhow.” 
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“And what good would that have done?” de- 
manded Grandma. “She couldn’t have got there in 
time. It happened Monday, according to the tele- 
gram. And Ethel couldn’t begin to get there till 
Saturday, even if she started right now. And what 
would be the sense of getting there on Saturday, with 
everything all over?” 

“That’s so,’ said Carl, still somewhat confused 
from the intensity of Grandma’s stare. And speak- 
ing with unconscious irony, he added, “I was only 
thinking it was her father: that’s all.” 

Carl, you see, didn’t know Grandma Winthrop’s 
private opinion of Ethel’s father—Ethel’s father 
who, early in his married life, had been unfortunate 
enough to get himself entered on Grandma Win- 
throp’s black books. She had presently reached 
that frame of mind where she had blamed him for 
everything that had gone wrong in her daughter’s 
married life; and when the latter had finally died of 
a sudden attack of pneumonia while Ethel’s father 
was on professional business in Canada, the old lady 
hadn’t been far from telling her son-in-law exactly 
what she thought about him—this when she had 
gone East and had found her young grand-daughter 
also down with a heavy cold. She had stayed until 
the young one was well again and then she had re- 
turned to Oregon, taking the girl back with her— 
partly at least because she looked so like the Win- 
throps. This was the girl who was now away 
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camping in happy ignorance of the message which 
had just come over the wires. 

“T suppose it makes a difference, too,” said Carl, 
“that she hasn’t seen her father any oftener since 
she’s been here.” 

Grandma Winthrop bridled at that. 

“‘She’s been East three times since she’s lived with 
me,” she said, ‘“‘and every time she’s come back with 
a heavy cold.” 

“T see...” said Carl, feeling safe at least in 
saying that. 

‘So what with her colds, and not being able to get 
along with her Aunt Myra, who’s been keeping house 
for her father ever since his second wife died——” 

“T see . . .”? said Carl again, and felt quite solid 
with Grandma because she was telling him so much 
of the family history. 

That was on a Tuesday. 

On Saturday morning, two letters came from 
Green Point, Connecticut, one addressed to Grandma 
Winthrop in a strong feminine hand; and the other 
to Ethel in a girl’s writing. Grandma read hers, 
sniffing twice and not far from snorting once, and 
then laid the one for Ethel on the living room table. 
It was ten o’clock when Carl brought the mail, and it 
was about an hour later when he came running out 
of the kitchen to say that he had just seen Ethel 
come riding over Butternut Ridge on the other side 
of the Plains. 
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“All alone, too,” he breathlessly reported. “Must 
have dropped the other girls on her way over. 
Funny the letter should have come this morning! 
Kind of looks like the hand of Providence—for her 
to come galloping home now as if she wants to see 

_what’s in it!” 

Grandma gave him the Winthrop look, and Carl 
returned crestfallen to the kitchen window to watch 
for Ethel coming out of the Plains. 

It was one of those quiet mornings with heavy 
gray clouds when wagons can be heard creaking miles 
away, and roosters in an adjoining township sound 
as though they might be crowing next door. And 
the Winthrop ranch seemed to be extra quiet that 
morning. For one thing, Grandma Winthrop didn’t 
look after the trees herself, her orchards having been 
rented to a neighbor ever since the death of her son, 
nearly fifteen years before. So there was nobody 
else around the house but Carl, and Carl, as you 
have seen, was at the kitchen window and he was 
certainly making no noise. And whether or not it 
was because of the heavy weight of clouds in the 
sky, the occupants of the barnyard almost seemed to 
be as noiseless as those in the house. And then, 
against this background of silence, Ethel suddenly 
swung up over the crest of the hill at the back of 
the house and turned into the yard. 

The duck was the first to greet her. 

“Quack-quack!” it cried. 
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“Bless his old heart!” exclaimed Ethel, jumping 
off her horse’s back, and trying to stroke the duck’s. 
“Tf it isn’t Waddles!” 

“Oink-oink!” came from under one of the sheds. 

“Hello, Grunt!” laughed Ethel, striding over to 
see him. 

“Eek-eek!” then. 

“And Runt! How’ve you been, Runt? And 
if here isn’t Carl! Hello, Carl! And how’s 
Grandma?—and where is she?—and oh, isn’t it good 
to be back home again!” 

In short, the silence which had been hanging over 
the place a minute before was suddenly swept away 
as if a conjurer had done the trick, and Ethel ran 
into the house as though storming a castle, and meet- 
ing Grandma Winthrop who was coming to greet her, 
she hugged her and kissed her, and mumbled her, and 
crowed over her, and they had a great old time to- 
gether, Grandma’s stern expression vanishing as 
though by another stroke of magic, her face the 
color of a slightly withered bunch of Dorothy 
Perkinses, while Ethel’s cheeks were like red roses, 
and her eyes were not only as blue as lupines but if 
anything they were somewhat bluer than most 
lupines ever knew how to be. 

“Well, and how’s everything been going on here?” 
she asked, after she had subsided to some extent, 
and Grandma Winthrop had caught her breath again. 

“Oh, everything’s all right here,” said Grandma. 
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“All right here,” she repeated with a faint emphasis 
on the last word, “but . . .” 

She paused then; and every woman will know 
that she paused on purpose—that she was already 
breaking the news. 

“Yes, go on!” said Ethel breathlessly. 

“Well—the day after you left, we had a telegram 
from Green Point. ... Your father’s had an ac- 
cidente.. ...” 

Again she paused and her grand-daughter started 
looking at her; and if you have ever broken bad 
news, you will know the way Ethel looked at her 
grandmother—her eyes wide open, her lips slightly 
parted, her gaiety suddenly stilled. 

“A bad accident. . . . A very bad accident . . .” 
continued Grandma Winthrop, her voice quavering. 
And then she did one of those things which are more 
eloquent than any words which the human tongue 
can utter. She moved her chair around on its rock- 
ers so that her grand-daughter could kneel by her 
side, and then she opened her arms with an indescrib- 
able gesture, and Ethel knelt down to be com- 
forted.... 


II 
THE CALL FROM THE EAST 


After a while they read the letters, the first from 
Aunt Myra to Grandma, and the other from Ethel’s 
oldest half-sister. 

Aunt Myra’s letter was of the stately, formal kind. 

“You will, I know,” it started, “have been greatly 
distressed at receiving the telegram which was sent 
you to-day advising you a 

But the other letter, the one from Ethel’s half- 
sister, was more from the heart than the head. 

“Dear Ethel,” it began, ‘Aunty, I think, is writing 
you to-day. We are all terribly upset. Poor Dad, 
he was always so careful, and then to think of his 
car skidding into the tree because he was going so 
fast that he couldn’t turn the corner. We couldn’t 
believe it at first, but when they brought him home, 
of course... 

“I hate to think how it’s going to be at home 
now,” the letter presently continued. “Dear Dad 
was always quiet, but at least we always knew he 
loved us. But Aunt Myra is different. She is— 
you know—always so stern and unbending. Re- 
member how you used to call her Lady Macbeth? 
Well, the last few years she has grown more Mac- 
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bethy than ever, and if we whisper, she thinks 
we're whispering about her; and if we laugh, she 
thinks we’re laughing at her. So as a rule we have 
to sit mum when she’s around, and she acts—you 
know—as though the house and everything else be- 
longs to her instead of us. .. .” 

It was a long letter—one of those letters in which 
the writer starts by opening the door of the heart 
just an inch in order to give a hint at the trouble 
inside, and finally ends by opening the door wide 
and then shutting it again in a hurry, as though 
ashamed of having shown so much. 

“But if you can get home this summer, even 
though it’s only for a little while, it would be some- 
thing to look forward to,” the letter finally concluded, 
“and just now—oh, I don’t know—we seem to have 
so terribly little. With all our best loves to you and 
dear Grandma, I remain, Your loving sister, Doris.” 

“Poor lambs,” said Ethel, her voice none too 
steady and her eyes not far from being wet when 
she had finished reading the letter aloud. 

There was a silence then, Grandma Winthrop 
watching her grand-daughter rather intently, her 
handsome old head a bit on one side, as though she 
were trying to read the thoughts of the girl who was 
Se : the floor by the side of her rocker. 

ou’d like to go and ” 
<tean g see them?” she suddenly 


“Poor lambs,” said Ethel again. “They do seem 
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to need me a little. But then, you need me too, 
you know, and... .” 

She didn’t finish the thought even to herself, but if 
she had, she would have continued, “and perhaps 
you need me more than they do, because they’re 
young and they have each other, and you are old, 
and you said yourself the other day that every Spring 
when you see the apple blossoms, you can’t help 
wondering whether it will be the last time. . . .” 

Perhaps Grandma guessed something of this, for 
the old ones are sometimes cleverer than we sus- 
pect in reading thoughts, possibly because they have 
done so much thinking themselves in their time. In 
any event, her expression changed, and although she 
didn’t know it, the old Winthrop look appeared upon 
her face—a certain grim intentness of feature—an 
intentness which might have been the reflection of 
the spirit of her forbears, who had first braved the 
seas to found a new country, and had then con- 
quered the wilderness, step by step, and might 
conceivably have circled the globe if they hadn’t 
presently been stopped by another ocean larger than 
the one which they had first crossed. 

“Tf you’d like to go,” she said, “I can get along 
somehow. Besides, Martha Jane’s coming to visit 
me in May, so it isn’t as if I won’t have anybody 
but that one in the kitchen.” 

They talked it over for a while; and it was finally 
decided that Ethel should go East as soon as Martha 
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Jane, one of Grandma’s nieces, came on from 
Chicago. 

“And now it’s settled,” nodded Grandma thought- 
fully, “perhaps it’s as well you’re going, so you can 
make sure the estate’s being handled right. The 
house itself was your mother’s, and on your father’s 
death, it was to come to you—I know that much— 
and if Aunt Myra tries any of her tricks on you, 
you just tell her where the door is, and good rid- 
dance to bad rubbish, say I!” 

Of course they talked a lot about it during the 
following weeks. 

“Don’t you let that woman put anything over on 
you!” was one of Grandma’s favorite endings. 
“Remember, you’re a Winthrop—and she’s nothing 
but a Higgins, and not much of a Higgins at that!” 

This was pretty rich when you consider that 
Ethel’s father was a Marland, but every one who 
has had a good family on their escutcheon will 
recognize a familiar battle-cry. And then again, 
Grandma was Grandma, and Ethel had heard so 
much about the Winthrops that she almost forgot 
at times that the Marlands could claim her, too. 

“Don’t you worry, dear,” she told the valiant old 
lady on the last occasion when she was warned like 
this. “I’m not afraid of Aunt Myra, even if those 
poor children are.” 

Grandma Winthrop looked at her grand-daughter 
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with a pride so deep that she had to struggle hard to 
keep it concealed. 

“Oh, but I’d like to be there when those two 
meet!” she thought. ‘There’ll soon be fur a-flying, 
or I miss my guess... |” 


Ii 
STONE GABLES 


It had been seven years since Ethel had last visited 
the home where she had been born, but when she 
stepped off the train at Green Point on a sunny 
afternoon in May, she noticed that Elmer Deane’s 
jitney was still parked as usual by the side of Adams 
Express. Ethel hadn’t telegraphed home that she 
was coming, because she wanted to enjoy as long as 
she could the bubbling feeling of breathlessness 
which came over her whenever she thought how she 
was going to surprise them all, 

“Well-well!” said the weather-beaten Elmer, 
hurrying forward as Ethel approached, and taking 
her bags. “Didn’t know you at first, Miss Marland. 
Been quite a spell since you were here last; ain’t it?” 

“Nearly seven years,” said Ethel, getting in the 
car. 
“Well-well!” said old Elmer. “Think of that 
now. No wonder I hardly knew you.” 

Ethel seated herself in the back seat; and when- 
ever passengers seated themselves in the back seat of 
Elmer Deane’s jitney, he regarded this as either 
being due to pride, or a desire for privacy, and there- 
fore didn’t speak till spoken to. So Ethel rode along 

12 
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at first in silence; and apparently no one recognized 
this demure young lady as the young harum-scarum 
in pigtails who a few years before had ridden up 
and down under those same elms on a pony that 
was nearly as full of life as herself. At the 
Soldiers’ Monument they turned west along the 
River Road—the houses soon becoming farmhouses 
and growing further and further apart—houses, most 
of them, which had already been old when Corn- 
wallis was visiting here, and Betsy Ross was sewing 
those stars and stripes together and fashioning them 
into a flag. 

“Everybody well at home, Mr. Deane?” asked 
Ethel finally, leaning forward from the back seat. 

“S’far as I know,” said the cautious charioteer. 
“Seems kind of strange around here, though, without 
your father. And now we’ve come to mention him, 
Miss Marland, I want to tell you how sorry we all 
felt when he was taken off like that. Green Point’s 
missing him already. Yes, sir, and Green Point’s 
going to miss him more as time goes on.” 

They rolled along in silence again for a while— 
a silence only broken by the rattle of the car—and 
whether or not it was their cautious speed, or the 
fact that they were on a road which her father had 
traveled so often, Ethel presently found herself busy 
with a thought which had filled her mind more than 
once since she had read Doris’s letter about her 
father’s accident. 
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“Mr. Deane—” she began, leaning forward. 
“Vouve often seen Dad drive; haven’t you?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Marland; ’most every day I used 
to see him, when he wasn’t sitting in court.” 

“And was he a careful driver?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Marland—just about as careful 
as they make em. Take me, myself, now, you see 
how easy I go; but the Judge, he generally went 
slower than me, and many’s the time I’ve passed 
him on the road.” 

“Then if he was so careful,” said Ethel, coming at 
last to the disturbing thought, “how do you suppose 
he had that awful accident?” 

“Hard to tell,” said Elmer reflectively, “but I 
know it never seemed right to me. Lots of drivers 
keep tearing around as though they only had another 
ten minutes to live—and nothing ever seems to hap- 
pen to’em. . . . The only thing I can think of is the 
Judge’s brakes didn’t work, or his steering gear broke, 
or something like that. Whatever it was, he must 
have been going pretty fast from what the paper 
said.” 

He drew a long breath then—unaccustomed to 
such long speech—and a few minutes later a rise in 
the road brought the river into view, with the chim- 
neys of Ethel’s birth-place showing above the trees. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “Doesn’t it look good!” 

And indeed it was a place worth seeing. The 
house was built of field-stone—a low, rambling struc- 
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ture, its plan nearly that of a capital H, chimneys 
sticking up all over it and its roof warm with varying 
tints of slates. And there was an archway big 
enough and mysterious enough for a car to drive 
under and disappear. And there were covered 
porches, and window boxes supported on stone slabs 
that stuck out from the walls of the house, and there 
was an old oak door with a lantern hanging over it, 
and a wicket gate, and a wrought-iron ship for a 
weather-vane—details that could only be caught by 
occasional glimpses through openings in the shrub- 
bery and trees. 

Mr. Deane drove through the gate, Ethel weaving 
from one side of the seat to the other, thinking that 
some of the family would surely be about the house, 
and eager to have first “Hoo-hoo!”” There was no 
one in sight, however, and even when the car drove 
under the archway and Ethel expected the front door 
to be flung open, there was still no movement. Ethel 
began to feel her nose smart a little, though all the 
time she knew that. she herself was to blame for 
making her visit one of those surprise affairs which 
sometimes surprise the visitor more than any one 
else. 

“They’re probably out,” she thought, after Mr. 
Deane had placed her bags on the steps and de- 
parted. “But anyhow I'll ring the bell. Some of 
the maids will be in.” 

She rang the bell—a nice quiet ring that said 
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“Please , . .” And when after a minute no one had 
answered it, she rang it again; only this time it 
didn’t say “Please . . .”; it said ““What’s the matter 
inside there? Why don’t you come?” 

“Tf no one answers this time,” she thought, “T’ll 
go around to the back.” 

She didn’t have to do that, though; for after a 
few moments, footsteps were heard in the hall. 
But when the door opened, it wasn’t one of the 
maids who showed herself, it was Ethel’s sister 
Doris, dressed in a bungalow apron which reached 
her ankles; and what with a dab of black on one 
side of her nose, and a very red pair of cheeks, and 
a certain sourish smell that might have reminded 
you of boiling vinegar, it didn’t take Ethel long to 
guess that Doris had been cleaning the kitchen stove, 
and hadn’t waited till it was cool enough to do it 
comfortably. 

“Ethel!” exclaimed Doris, half gasping and half 
crying, the moment her eyes fell upon the visitor. 
BOnI ie. Ohl-s: 2b Ohls .- 2? 

They wound their arms around each other and 
then there was one of those long-drawn, swaying 
embraces which try to make up for years of absence; 
and when it was over, poor Doris was not only as 
pale as she had been red before; but her tears, not 
far away from the first, would simply be denied no 
longer, and Ethel had to take her younger sister in 
her arms again and soothe her as well as she could. 
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“There, there!” she murmured once, her own 
voice shaking a little. “It won’t bring him back, 
you know—I wouldn’t grieve too much. . . .” 

“Oh, it isn’t—it isn’t altogether that,” said Doris. 
And getting a firmer hold on herself, she added, “If 
you only knew how glad I am to see you!” And 
blowing her nose with deep, heartfelt relief, she 
concluded, “And Phyllis and Junior—won’t they be 
pleased, too!” 

“Where are they?” asked Ethel eagerly. “Out 
with Aunt Myra?” 

“N-n-no,” said Doris, hesitating, ‘Phyll’s in the 
laundry, and Junior isn’t home from High School 
yet.” 

Ethel began to get it then, though slowly. 

“Phyll in the laundry on a Friday afternoon?” 
she asked, staring. ‘‘And you cleaning the stove?” 

Doris almost tearfully answered “Yes.” 

“But what’s the matter?” asked Ethel. And re- 
membering the establishment which her father had 
always kept there—Norah in the kitchen, Annie for 
chambermaid and waitress, and Kitty Prior in two 
days a week for washing and ironing—a triumvirate 
as old and as rugged as Stone Gables itself. 
‘‘Where’s Norah and everybody?” she asked. 
“Are they all on strike?” 

“No,” said Doris. “They’ve gone.” At this, 
Ethel’s blue-eyed astonishment was so deep that her 
younger sister hurriedly started explaining. “They 
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went soon after Dad died,” she said, “and we never 
knew whether they left themselves, or whether 
Aunt Myra told them to go. Anyhow, after they 
had gone, Aunt Myra said we would have to get 
along ourselves, and Phyll and I have been doing 
the work.” 

“But how funny!” exclaimed Ethel, her blue eyes 
suddenly growing reflective as they nearly always 
did whenever she tried to reconcile her father’s ac- 
cident with his reputation of being such a careful 
driver, “I mean, how funny for them all to leave 
like that!” 

“Tsn’t it!” said Doris. ‘“Phyll and I have talked 
about it quite a lot; but all that Aunt Myra will 
tell us, is that the estate isn’t settled yet. And 
perhaps until the estate is settled, nobody can 
touch the money to pay the bills.” 

“Did Aunt Myra say that?” 

“N-no. She won’t say much—and you can see 
that she hates to be asked ———” 

“Hates to be asked, indeed!” exclaimed Ethel 
to herself, a flash of the old Winthrop rising within 
her, “I like that!” But aloud she only said, 
“Where did you say Phyll was? In the laundry?” 

Phyll was ironing table-cloths when they found 
her; but she didn’t push Mrs. Potts around much 
further when she saw who was coming down the 
basement stairs. There was first a joyful squeal 
and then an embrace which had something mutually 
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devouring in it. And after they had caught their 
breaths, Ethel noticed that Phyll had her hand tied 
up and learned that she had scorched it on the iron. 

“Cinderellas, sure enough,” thought the last of 
the Winthrops. “One smudged and the other 
burned—I guess they needed me all right!” And 
aloud, already unconsciously taking the lead, she 
said, “Let’s go upstairs now and then you can dress, 
and we’ll have a nice long talk in the living room.” 

Phyllis, she noticed, looked at the basket of 
linen which was still to be ironed—looked as though 
she were afraid to leave it. 

“You can stay if you like,” said Doris, speaking 
half-defiantly, a touch of color beginning to show 
in her cheeks, “but I’m going.” 

Ethel’s arm went around Doris—at once a pro- 
tection and a reward for bravery. 

“Well,” said Phyllis recklessly. “If you’re going, 
I’m going, too... .” 

Ethel’s other arm went around Phyllis and then 
they started for the stairs together, a visiting gen- 
eral and her two recruits, and all of them vaguely 
conscious that what they were doing might presently 
be construed as bordering closely upon an Act of 
War ...1 


IV 
THE CHALLENGE 


As Doris and Phyll began to dress, you can guess 
that they weren’t exactly silent. Indeed, if you had 
been listening in the hall below, you might have 
thought that a school for young ladies was being 
conducted upstairs and that all the girls had just 
been let out of class-room. Bit by bit, though, the 
music diminished; and after a while you might have 
thought there were only half a dozen up there in- 
stead of a whole school. In this comparative silence, 
Ethel had a chance to study her two half-sisters 
more closely, and to note what changes had taken 
place in them during the past seven years. 

They had always been slight and somewhat pale; 
but it seemed to Ethel that they were thinner than 
ever—thinner and with less pink and more ivory in 
their cheeks. They both had dark eyes, and both 
had had their hair bobbed and parted on one side. 

“Nice girls, but terribly nervous,” was Ethel’s 
considered judgment. “It’s Aunt Myra who’s done 
it. I know she’d have done it to me as well, if 
I’d stayed here long enough——” 

As though in confirmation of this, Doris and 
Phyll suddenly caught sight of Aunt Myra’s car 

20 
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rolling under the archway and conversation imme- 
diately ceased. 

“Here she comes!” said Phyll, sighing a little. 
“We'll have to stop now.” 

Ethel frowned a little at that, and felt like ask- 
ing, ‘Why should we stop?” But the troubled 
glances of her sisters seemed to call for something 
stronger than questions. 

“You stay here and go on dressing,” she said. 
“And [ll go down and see her.” 

She started for the hall below and at the corner 
of the stairs her own pulses began to quicken a little 
as she saw Aunt Myra in the hall, drawing off her 
gloves and staring at Ethel’s baggage. 

“Hello . . .” said Ethel, descending the stairs. 

The older woman turned but didn’t change her 
expression. And still drawing off her gloves, she 
said, “Oh, it’s you ...I was wondering whose 
bags these were.” 

“They’re mine,” said Ethel; and advancing to her 
aunt, they dutifully kissed each other. 

“How long have you been here?” continued Aunt 
Myra, after she had finished with her hat and gloves. 

“About half an hour,” said Ethel. 

“Why didn’t you write and tell me you were com- 
ing?” 

“Well—I thought it would be more fun to sur- 
prise you.” 

Aunt Myra made no audible comment, but evi- 
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dently she didn’t think there was much fun in 
surprises. 

“How long do you expect to stay?” she asked, 
as the other two girls came down the stairs. 

At that, Ethel began to feel a slight internal 
churning—which is another way of saying that the 
old Winthrop spirit was beginning to work within 
her. 

“J don’t know,” she said, “I may stay for 
good... .” A possibility which hadn’t occurred 
to her until that moment. 

You could almost see the other girls holding their 
breaths, but Aunt Myra‘ didn’t hold hers. 

“T wish I had known you were coming,” she al- 
most sharply remarked. “Victor is visiting us for 
the week-end, and we shall be crowded for room.” 

Ethel remembered Victor—Aunt Myra’s step-son. 
The last time Ethel had been home, she recalled 
that she had spent more than one breathless five 
minutes looking over a stack of girl’s pictures which 
she had found in his bureau drawer. . .. Her 
memories of Victor, however, were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Junior on his bicycle— 
Junior the baby of the family, although he wouldn’t 
have thanked you to have told him so. He and 
Ethel had been great chums on her last visit home, 
and it wasn’t long before he was sitting and goggling 
at her through his horn rimmed spectacles as though 
he would never be able to see her enough. 
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“Shall we have tea this afternoon?” asked Doris. 

“T’ll make some,” said Phyll, rising. 

“Y’ll tell you what would be fun,” said Ethel. 
“Let’s have it in the flower-garden.” 

The two girls brightened—you could see how they 
liked the idea—but Aunt Myra apparently didn’t 
think much of tea in a flower garden. 

“Did you finish your ironing, Phyllis?” she asked. 

Phyll drooped a little, and Ethel answered for 
her. 

“No, she didn’t,”’ she said, “I wouldn’t let her.” 

Aunt Myra gave her young visitor one of her looks 
—a rather challenging affair; and raising her chin 
a little, Ethel accepted the challenge with a glance 
which reflected much of the Winthrop spirit, Junior 
watching it all in breathless fascination. But 
whether or not Aunt Myra wasn’t ready just then, 
she said nothing and the moment of tension passed, 
Ethel rising when it was over and moving the things 
off a small table that was standing near the wall. 

“All right, Phyll,” she said. ‘You go and make 
the tea. Come on, Junior; we'll carry this outside.” 

Again the gleam of battle shone for a moment 
in Aunt Myra’s eyes, and again it subsided. Junior 
helped Ethel carry the table out, watching her 
closely through his shock of hair . . . idolizing 
her more with every breath he drew. .. . 


V 
LADY MACBETH 


At dinner, of course, Aunt Myra presided, and if 
you had been there, it wouldn’t have taken you long 
to have seen the reason why the three youngest 
Marland children were so quiet, and always acted in 
a subdued manner when Aunt Myra was around. 

As Ethel watched her, dominating and austere 
even when buttering a piece of roll, she recalled some 
of the things her sisters had told her while they had 
been having tea that afternoon in the flower garden. 
Aunt Myra, coldly disapproving, hadn’t joined the 
party; she had “letters to write.” 

“We sometimes call her the name you gave her— 
Lady Macbeth—and sometimes we call her Merry 
Sunshine,” Phyllis had whispered while Doris poured 
the tea. 

“And she keeps getting worse instead of better,” 
whispered Doris. “I don’t know how she’ll be in 
a few more years.” 

Junior hadn’t said anything, being too busy with 
the cake, but unconsciously he had drawn a sigh 
which was more eloquent than words. 

“What’s the matter with her?” asked Ethel. 


“Does anybody know?” 
24 
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“We sometimes think she wanted to marry Dad,” 
said Doris, “but he always kept away from her as 
much as he could.” 

“Norah once told us that Aunt Myra had been 
very fond of Dad before he married Mom,” added 
Phyll, evidently eager to make a romance of it. 
“They were sisters, you know, and Dad used to call 
at their house quite a lot. And Norah said Aunt 
Myra kept making Dad so unhappy that he finally 
turned around quite unexpectedly and married Mom 
instead of her ts 

“So then Aunt Myra got married herself—mar- 
ried a widower with one son—that’s Victor 2 

“But Norah said that Aunt Myra’s husband didn’t 
live long,” said Phyll with a significant glance. 

“T’ll bet he didn’t!” thought Ethel darkly. 

“But he left her a lot of money,” Doris contin- 
ued. “And then just after Mom died, Aunt Myra’s 
house burned down, and she came over here. Of 
course she said she came to look after us children, 
but Phyll and I both think that she really came to 
try to marry Dad again.” 

“But she never did!” Phyll triumphantly added. 

These were some of the things that Ethel was 
turning over in her mind as she sat at the dinner 
table under Aunt Myra’s austere eye. And as the 
silence around the table grew more and more de- 
pressing, she started thinking of her father, whose 
portrait hung over the mantel. Even on the can- 
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vas you could see that he was one of those tight- 
lipped, quiet men who are more often found in New 
England than farther West—and yet, in spite of the 
poor opinion which Grandma Winthrop held about 
him, Ethel had always loved him, and had always 
known that he had loved her, too—perhaps at times 
with a greater warmth than he had ever showed to 
the children of his second marriage. 

“Poor Dad,” thought Ethel, with a strange little 
pain in her heart. “Perhaps that’s why he let me 
stay out West and live with Grandma—so I 
wouldn’t be under Aunt Myra here. And then to 
think that when I was all those miles awa zs 

She checked herself, her nose beginning to smart, 
and started talking to the girls, determined to break 
the silence around the table, or perish like a Win- 
throp in the attempt. And just as they were all 
warming up—all, that is, except Aunt Myra—a car 
was heard under the archway outside and a few mo- 
ments later the hall-door opened and shut. 

“That’s Victor,” said Phyll, and tried not to look 
self-conscious when Ethel gave her a glance which 
said “How did you know?” But however Phyll had 
known, she was right; for the others had hardly time 
to turn their heads toward the doorway before he 
was standing there—a handsome, well-dressed fig- 
ure; and if anything more marked with that air of 
charming recklessness which Ethel had always asso- 
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ciated with him after her last visit to the Gables 
nearly seven years before. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. “Our Ethel!” 

She arose to shake hands with him; but laughing, 
he kissed her instead. In the moment of embrace 
she noticed the clove pink in his buttonhole—of 
such a dark maroon that it wasn’t far from being 
black. 

“He always wore those, too,” she thought, holding 
her face so he could only kiss her cheek. “I wonder 
how many girls he has kissed these last seven 
years a 

She sat down again; and striding to the head of 
the table, Victor held Aunt Myra’s head back and 
lightly kissed her forehead. “But hasn’t she 
grown!” he exclaimed, his eyes all the time on 
Ethel; and then, more directly, “When did you get 
here? How long are you staying? And doesn’t she 
look good with her hair like that! Shingling 
wouldn’t have suited her at all. . . .” 

If Ethel had looked at Phyllis then, she might have 
wondered; but truth to tell, she was slightly embar- 
rassed on her own account and sufficiently occupied 
in trying not to look self-conscious. 

“The last time I saw you, your hair was down 
your back,” Victor continued, still standing behind 
Aunt Myra, his hands upon her shoulders. “And 
here you are now, full-grown at last—and they cer- 
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tainly know how to grow nice girls in the State of 
Oregon——” 

Ethel became conscious then how closely Aunt 
Myra was watching her—watching her, it might be 
said, with a veiled air of satisfaction. And from 
over the mantel her father seemed to be watching 
her, too—tight-lipped and thoughtful,—apparently 
missing nothing that was going on. 

“You've had your dinner, Victor?” asked Aunt 
Myra. 

“Such as it was,” he said. “But if I may, Dll 
run upstairs, and join you for dessert.” 

He started for the doorway then, stopping for a 
moment to bend over Ethel’s chair. 

“T can’t get over it,” he whispered; and laughing 
a little with eyes and voice, “But how you have 
grown!” breathed he. 


VI 
VICTOR IN ACTION 


As soon as the dinner things were out of the way, 
the girls turned their steps toward the living room. 
Victor was at the piano playing from memory, his 
face partly in the shadow. When the others entered, 
his eyes eagerly turned to Ethel; and when he saw 
her, he stopped playing and arose as though to join 
her. 

“Don’t stop, please,” she said. “We have all 
been admiring it.” 

“What would you like?” he asked. 

“Anything. It sounds heavenly good.” 

His eyes upon her, he played Moskowski’s Liebes- 
walzer. There’s a breathless lady in that piece 
talking to a deep-toned gallant—and following their 
conversation as well as she could, Ethel grew quite 
excited. Of course, really, it’s only the treble being 
accompanied by the bass—but you’d be surprised at 
the things they said—the way Victor played it. 

“Oooh!” cried Ethel when it came to an end at 
last. “That’s wonderful!” 

Phyllis, however, didn’t seem to have enjoyed it 
much. Catching sight of her on the davenport, 


Victor asked her to get Doris’s mandolin. 
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“Now!” he said, when she had obediently fetched 
it. “Let’s try ‘O Sole’ together.” 

Doris played well, and the piano accompaniment 
rippled like waves around a moon-beam, but when 
Victor started singing—his eyes never leaving Ethel’s 
—-strings and chords were soon forgotten by at least 
one girl who had never heard the words before— 


“The storm is ended, 
The sunlight’s streaming. 
Over hill and valley 


Love comes a-dreaming. .. .” 


At the other end of the room, Aunt Myra was 
reading the Boston paper; but now and then she 
glanced over at the group by the piano with the 
same expression of veiled satisfaction with which 
she had looked at Ethel and Victor in the dining 
room. 

“It’s an outdoor night,” said Victor after the song 
was over. “Let’s go look at the river.” 

Ethel hadn’t intended it, but somehow Victor 
paired off with her—his technique always that of a 
master who was sure of his art. This threw Doris 
and Phyll together—Doris’s arm around her 
younger sister as though she were trying to comfort 
her. 

There had been a new moon a few nights before, 
and it now hung low in the west—not giving much 
light—and the paths to the river were arched over 
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with rose-vines. Victor knew these paths better 
than Ethel; and before long she noticed that the 
sound of the other girls’ footsteps on the gravel was 
no longer heard behind them. 

Victor began singing presently—almost under his 
breath—one of those songs which make love as un- 
mistakably as the phrases of a Romeo— 


“Dearest love, be coy 
Shun each wooing boy 
For the boys, you know, are very, very bold 
But alone to me 
May you friendly be, 
Because I’m your cousin a long way off 
And because I’m very old!” 


Ethel thrilled a little. It was the first time she 
had ever been rushed like that. 

“Let’s go in,” she said at last, definitely turning 
her back on both river and moon. 

“Not afraid; are you?” he gently teased. 

“T am not!” she said, fear having no part in the 
Winthrops’ creed. 

“Then why go in?” 

“Why not?” she asked, and partly perhaps to 
show that she wasn’t afraid, she laughed. 

“Something funny?” he inquired. 

“Ves,” she said. “I was thinking of that stack of 
girl’s pictures which you kept in your bureau drawer 
last time I was home.” 
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“Oh-ho!” he exclaimed. “You saw them?” 

“Ves,” 

“T collected them at one time,” he gravely told her, 
though his eyes didn’t match his voice. “You know 
—like men collect paintings—or statues. But I 
found there were too many to go in any one collec- 
tion—so I stopped.” 

‘You're sure you stopped?” 

“Even if I hadn’t,” he said in a lower voice, “‘I’d 
stop for you. Come on—back to the river once 
more.” 

But Ethel wouldn’t have that, and they started 
for the house. Victor chatted away innocently 
enough until they reached the hall, and then with 
a smiling “My dear cousin!” he tried to kiss her 
again, as when he had first seen her. But this time, 
instinct possibly telling her it was coming, she was 
ready for him and kept him away, rejoicing soon to 
discover that she was the stronger of the two. 

“Look out!” he whispered as footsteps were heard 
in the living room. 

Trying to take advantage of the moment, he 
stepped forward again; but Ethel pushed him back 
with such a majestic sweep of her arms that he 
staggered and caught his heel against the edge of 
the rug. This threw him around and forward so 
that his face struck the newel post at the bottom of 
the stairs; and just as he got up again, ruefully 
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enough, with an unmistakable cut under one of his 
eyes, Aunt Myra came in. 

“What are you doing?” she demanded with a 
look at Ethel which didn’t have much pleasure in it. 
“Trying to make a bear-garden here?” 

“No, no,” said Victor. “It was my fault ...I 
didn’t know she was so strong. . . .” 

The girls came in then, and you can guess whether 
or not they missed any of it. 

“Victor slipped on the floor,” explained Aunt 
Myra, frowning. 

“Fell down completely,” he gaily added, ‘“‘and got 
an eyeful of stars!” 

He went up-stairs to attend to the cut, Aunt Myra 
going with him; and that night, when Ethel finally 
went to bed, she had quite a few things to think 
about before she went to sleep—but the picture 
which returned to her mind more often than any 
other was the scene at the dining room table before 
Victor’s arrival—Aunt Myra sitting at the head of 
the table like a prophetess of doom, and the rest of 
them eating their dinner in subdued silence, like 
three young prisoners in Siberia who were presently 
to be thrown to the wolves. 

“A good thing I came,” was Ethel’s thought as 
she uneasily turned on her pillow for the last time. 
“Those poor lambs need me. . . . And if she thinks. 
she’s going to keep me quiet, too . . . |” 


VII 
AUNT MYRA DECIDES 


Victor had gone the next morning when Ethel 
went down-stairs; but Junior had seen him and re- 
ported a black eye. This black eye, administered 
by his battling sister, apparently was the one thing 
needed to make Junior’s case of hero-worship com- 
plete. Being Saturday, it was his day home, and 
after breakfast he simply attached himself to Ethel 
as a limpet (if you can imagine a limpet with a 
shock of hair and horn rimmed spectacles) attaches 
itself to a rock. 

Ethel wanted to take them for a drive after break- 
fast, but the girls had work to do. 

“And anyhow,” said Doris, “since Dad’s car was 
smashed in the accident, we’ve only got an old fliv- 
ver, and none of us know how to drive it.” 

“T can drive it if it'll go,” said Ethel. ‘“Let’s 
have a look at it.” 

Junior went out with her, Aunt Myra wanting the 
girls in the kitchen, and the first thing Ethel saw 
when they opened the door of the garage was a 
black-and-white fox-terrier, as lively as a cricket and 
with his face marked like a clown’s. 

“That’s Utchie,” said Junior, introducing him. 
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“He used to live in the house when Dad was here, 
but Aunt Myra doesn’t like dogs xe 

“Bless his little heart!” said Ethel, straightway 
sitting down on the grass and making friends with 
Utchie. 

They looked at the flivver then—an early model, 
an open car, that nearly went back to the days when 
ladies wore long skirts. First making sure that the 
tank wasn’t empty, Ethel cranked it—and cranked 
it—and was on the point of giving up hope when 
first the engine began to sputter and then to bark, 
till finally it caught on all four cylinders and let out 
a roar which seemed to shake the earth. Ethel 
throttled it down and cautiously backed it out of the 
garage, Junior opening the doors and Utchie, trem- 
bling a little, sitting by her side. 

“Tt’s a good little car,” reported Ethel, after she 
had run it up and down the road. “And if you can 
find some old clothes, Junior, you can help me clean 
and oil it.” 

But here they reckoned without Aunt Myra, who 
sternly called Junior to the house when they re- 
turned to the Gables. So Ethel put on her oldest 
dress and started on the car herself, meanwhile 
having a good time talking to Utchie, to say nothing 
of the nice things that she said to the car when it be- 
gan to look respectable. 

“You're going to be a nice, clean car from now, 
she said, ‘and you ought to have a nice, clean name. 


” 
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Now let me see... . Suppose we call you The 
IN ee 

At lunch, Ethel asked the girls to go out for a 
ride with her that afternoon; but Aunt Myra, an- 
swering for them, coldly said they couldn’t go. 

“Why not, Aunty?” asked Ethel. 

At first Aunt Myra was almost too indignant to 
answer; but she finally said, ““They have their work 
to do.” 

“Tn the afternoon?” 

Ves]? 

“T don’t see why,” said Ethel, trying her hardest 
to speak gently. “They never had to work like 
this when Dad was alive. Why should everything 
be so different now?” 

“You'll know before long!” said Aunt Myra in 
a warning voice. 

“But why shouldn’t I know now? Why shouldn’t 
we all know now?” 

Aunt Myra seemed to swell and darken—as a 
thundercloud will sometimes swell and darken 
across the valley at the end of a sultry day. 

“I refuse to be cross-questioned in this impudent 
manner,” she said, her voice trembling a little. 
“T refuse to stand it a moment longer!” 

Their glances first clashed and then grappled to- 
gether,—the glance (it might be said) of the Hig- 
ginses on one side, and that of the Winthrops on 
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the other; and from that moment of course the con- 
test was on. 

“My manner isn’t impudent,” said Ethel, trying to 
speak calmly, ‘and you know it isn’t. . . .” 

Aunt Myra had seemed to swell and darken be- 
fore; but that was nothing to what she did then. 
She seemed to expand like the genie in the Arabian 
Nights, and her expression was that of an outraged 
and elderly goddess who had it in her power to blast 
all those who stood below her on the Olympian 
slopes. 

“One more word,” she said, “and I leave this 
house!” 

Junior swallowed hard and looked hopeful. Phyll 
began to cry, though whether from fear or hope, she 
never explained. And partly perhaps because of 
her sister’s tears, Ethel paused, and let the point of 
her sword rest on the ground for a moment. She 
wanted so much to be fair—to be fair in every- 
thing—and after all, the Gables had been Aunt 
Myra’s home for many years. 

“But Aunt Myra—” she began in a gentler tone. 

“Be quiet, I tell you!” 

Ethel saw then that she must either speak or go 
under. And as you have probably guessed by this, 
the old Winthrop spirit didn’t think much of going 
under. 

“J’m not going to be quiet,” she began, again 
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speaking as gently as she could, “and what I want 
to know—what we all want to know 

Aunt Myra arose, tragic and looming. 

“Anything you want to know,” she said, “Mr. 
Briggs, the lawyer, will tell you.” 

She marched to the telephone then—like a grena- 
dier in a black dress trimmed with steel beads— 
and called up Mr. Joslyn, who did most of the 
furniture moving around Green Point. 

“J wish you would send one of your vans around 
to the Marland place—Stone Gables,” she said. 
“T have some furniture and a number of trunks 
which are to be moved immediately.” 

“Qh, boy!” murmured Junior beneath his breath, 
his eyes shining with joy. 

Whether or not Aunt Myra heard him, she paused 
at the bottom of the stairs and looked back at 
Ethel in the dining room. 

“And when you’ve heard what Mr. Briggs, the 
lawyer, has to tell you,” she said, “I hope you'll 
be well satisfied ... !” 

It was the tone of her voice, more than the words, 
which disturbed the last of the Winthrops; and as 
they all sat quietly in the dining room listening to 
Aunt Myra moving around upstairs, Ethel felt a 
sense of uneasiness rising within her—that feeling 
which possibly comes to a young captain when he 
first drops his pilot at an unfamiliar breakwater, 
and something tells him that a gale is coming 
Os seis 


vill 
JUDGE MARLAND’S ESTATE 


The first re-action after Aunt Myra’s departure 
was one of relief. Among the things which Aunt 
Myra had ordered into the van were a number of 
paintings that had belonged to her, and Ethel im- 
mediately set to work to fill these gaps on the 
walls. In shifting the pictures around she came 
to an old framed photograph of her father, and this 
she hung in her own room by the side of the 
dresser, from where it looked down at her silently— 
almost grimly—as though it were thinking ‘‘Well? 
. . . What are you going to do next?” 

The next day was Sunday and they went to 
church in The Ark. While they were getting ready, 
Ethel had her first really disturbing moment since 
Aunt Myra had left—this when Phyll asked her 
what they were going to do about collection money. 

“T’ll have to find out about the money,” she 
thoughtfully told herself. 

Meanwhile she gave them each fifty cents out of 
her own pocketbook, and felt quite like a young 
matron looking after her flock. But, yes, she 
would certainly have to find out about the money. 
. . . It hadn’t been particularly plentiful at the 
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ranch, and she hadn’t brought a great deal with her. 

When they returned from church, the subject 
came up again—introduced by Doris who was light- 
ing the kitchen fire. 

“T wish we could get Norah back,” she said. “If 
there’s one thing I hate it’s lighting the fire in the 
morning.” 

“Ves, sir . . .” reflected Ethel more thoughtfully 
than before, “I shall certainly have to find how to get 
some money—and how much I can count on every 
week,” 

So the next morning, she telephoned Mr. Briggs, 
the lawyer, and then went over to see him, making 
the trip to Green Point in The Ark and taking 
Utchie for company, because the girls were busy 
with the housework. Mr. Briggs was in his office 
over Salisbury’s Hardware Store—a nervous old 
gentleman with faded red hair and washed out eyes, 
who was nearly always fidgetting with his hands. 
It seemed to Ethel, vaguely sorry for him, that he 
had some trouble on his mind, and he sighed a little 
when he told her that he remembered her as a little 
girl, and how she and her pony used to make the 
dust fly up and down Washington Avenue. 

“I suppose you know Aunt Myra who kept house 
for Dad,” began Ethel as soon as these amenities 
were over. “Well—Aunt Myra’s left us, and before 
she left, she said I’d better come and have a talk 
with you.” 
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“Ves,” said Mr. Briggs rather dryly. “She 
dropped in here Saturday afternoon for a few min- 
utes—that was soon after she left you, I guess.” 

At that, he rubbed his head and he rubbed his 
chin. And then, as though he found his chin too 
rough, he went back to his head again. Sitting 
there watching him, Ethel had the strange fancy 
that he was washing his face with an invisible cloth, 
and was worried because he couldn’t get it clean. 

“T s’pose you know I’m one of the executors of 
your father’s estate,” he said then. 

“No; I don’t know the first thing about his es- 
tate, Mr. Briggs. That’s one reason I came to see 
you.” 

“Your Aunt Myra hasn’t told you anything about 
it?” he asked. 

“No,” said Ethel, beginning to wonder. ‘She 
only said that I’d better come and see you.” 

“Mmm .. . I wish she’d told you. But to come 
right down to it, we all believed your father was 
well fixed—that he was mighty well fixed. But 
instead of that, when we came to check things up, 
we found that when the Judge died, he had less than 
a hundred dollars in the bank; and that, together 
with the house over at the Point which really belongs 
to you now and didn’t go into the estate at all— 
well, to come right down to it, that’s all your father 
owned.” 

It didn’t take Ethel long to catch a glimpse of 
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what this meant—though she only saw it dimly at 
first, and certainly not in its full proportions. But 
at least she could see why there were no longer any 
servants at Stone Gables—and why the poor old 
Ark was the only car around the place. 

“And she’s probably even been buying the 
groceries, and things like that——” 

At first an uneasy feeling that she had treated 
Aunt Myra unjustly came over her; but this was 
soon followed by another, almost of indignation, that 
any of the Marlands should have been placed in a 
position where they had been unconsciously living 
on charity. 

“T think Aunt Myra might have told us,” she 
said. 

Mr. Briggs still looked troubled. One might have 
thought that having told what was on his mind, he 
would have looked relieved; but if anything he 
looked more worried than before. 

“Tt’s quite a mess,” he said, “and it may be that 
she thought it best to keep it to herself.” 

But Ethel wouldn’t have that. 

“T don’t see why she didn’t tell,” she said. “She’d 
have to tell some time; wouldn’t she? And after 
all, it’s no disgrace to be poor.” Having drawn 
upon the classic for that, she drew still further and 
added, “It’s a little inconvenient; that’s all.” 

“Yes; but that’s the trouble—it isn’t all,” said 
Mr. Briggs. “Understand me, Miss Marland, I was 
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one of your father’s closest friends, and I can’t begin 
to let you know how much I hate to tell you this. 
But when your father died, he was the trustee of 
two estates; and after we had checked things up, 
we found that not only was his own money gone, 
but all the trust funds had gone, too. In other 
words, the Judge had not only lost his own money, 
but he had also run through a lot of property which 
didn’t belong to him. And—and—well, you prob- 
ably know as well as I do—there’s a mighty ugly 
~ name for that, if it once gets out... .” 


1D.¢ 


NOT VERY CHEERFUL 


It was a good thing then for Ethel Marland that 
the old Winthrop spirit burned inside her as brightly 
as it did. 

“T don’t believe it!” she told herself. “Dad 
wouldn’t . . . he couldn’t....” At that she sat 
up proudly, more than upright. She wasn’t going 
to look guilty and cringe in her chair! So she sat 
with her back as straight as a ramrod—that is, if 
you can imagine a charming young ramrod—a spark 
of color in each of its cheeks—and although the 
red pom-pom on the top of her hat trembled just a 
little perhaps, otherwise it might have been an ori- 
flamme of war. 

Mr. Briggs, meanwhile, was looking for a memo- 
randum in his pigeon-holes, all this being lost on 
him, 

“You'd better know about these two trust funds 
that are missing,” he said, “especially after what 
your Aunt told me on Saturday. The first was the 
Lodge estate. There were two trustees—old General 
Walker and your father; but the General’s been 
pretty feeble for quite a few years and Judge Mar- 
land had the handling of the whole business. About 
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$40,000 in that estate, and Mrs. Lodge, the widow, 
has been getting forty dollars a week out of it ever 
since her husband died.” 

“T think I knew Mrs. Lodge,” said Ethel. ‘“Didn’t 
she live near the church?” 

“Right opposite. That’s one. And the other’s 
the Willet estate—same two trustees. It was con- 
sidered the thing, one time, to name your father and 
the General, till the new bank opened. Everybody 
trusted them, and I guess you might say they were 
the two leading citizens around here. Most estates, 
of course, are settled up quick; but those two that 
I’m telling you about, they both had life interests in 
them. . . . Do you know Lem Willet?” 

“T think I’ve heard of him,” said Ethel uncer- 
tainly. 

“A clever old rascal,” said Mr. Briggs. “He has 
a sharp tongue, and a disposition that would make 
trouble for anybody if he suspected anything wrong. 
He’s been getting twenty-five dollars a week from 
his mother’s estate.” And as though to complete 
the picture, he added, “‘Lem’s living up on the State 
road, with either his fourth or fifth wife. He’s 
notary public, game warden, dog catcher, justice of 
the peace, local correspondent of half a dozen news- 
papers—just the type of man to revel in the whole 
business as soon as he gets a chance.” 

Ethel felt the premonition more clearly than ever 
then—the premonition of a captain who drops his 
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pilot for the first time while something tells him that 
a gale is coming in. Indeed she almost shivered a 
little with the realization that the storm might break 
at any moment. 

“But Mr. Briggs,” she said, “Dad’s been dead 
quite a few months now. And if there’s been no 
money to pay him, why hasn’t Lem Willet found out 
long ago?” 

Mr. Briggs gave Ethel another of his dry looks— 
a look with a lot of wryness in it, too. 

“Your aunt has been paying them out of the house- 
keeping money,” he said. “The Judge used to give 
her a thousand dollars every three months to keep 
things going. And that’s one of the things she told 
me Saturday afternoon—that she’d used up the last 
of this money.” 

It was Aunt Myra’s name that started Ethel’s next 
chain of thought. “She’d do anything—” she told 
herself—a thought perhaps which reflected her 
youth as much as anything else. But at least it 
served to arouse the old suspicion in her mind; and 
now for the second time she mentioned it to some 
one else. 

“You remember how carefully Dad always drove 
his car; don’t you, Mr. Briggs?” she asked. 

“T remember he was a careful driver; yes. Had 
to be, in a way—seeing he was Judge.” 

“Well, then,” said Ethel earnestly, “didn’t it ever 
strike you that there was something queer about his 
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accident? He must have been going awfully fast to 
have skidded the way he did.” 

“Car probably got out of control,” said Mr. Briggs, 
rubbing his chin again. 

“T don’t know, of course; but he was always so 
careful. I can’t very well imagine it getting away 
from him. Was it on the State road, do you know, 
where it happened?” 

“No,” said Mr. Briggs, “it was up near Pryde’s 
Point. He was going to look at an old farm that be- 
longs to his first wife’s mother—your grandmother, 
come to think of it. ‘The Furnaces,’ I think it’s 
called.” 

“T know!” said Ethel with growing excitement. 
“Grandma used to live there in the summer before 
she went to Oregon, and I often visited there when 
I was a little girlk And was it right near there 
where—where it happened?” 

“Yes. Just as you turn off the road to go down 
to the farm.” 

From Ethel’s glance you could see that she was 
trying to place the spot. 

“JT may go over and have a look to-morrow,” she 
said. 

She arose then and somewhat uncertainly Mr. 
Briggs arose with her. 

‘‘What are we going to do about Mrs. Lodge and 
Lem Willet?” he asked. “Your aunt’s been mailing 
them a cashier’s check every week, both of us hoping 
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that we might get on the track of the missing funds. 
Of course it’s bound to come out sooner or later; so 
perhaps we’d better face the music now and get the 
thing over... .” 

But Ethel didn’t like that. 

“No, please, Mr. Briggs,” she earnestly answered 
—answered in her lowest voice. “Let’s wait a little 
longer. I’m sure, myself, that Dad didn’t take the 
money, and I have a few hundred dollars that I can 
use to pay Lem and Mrs. Lodge. So if you'll just 
tell me how to get those cashier’s checks you spoke 
about—and tell me where to mail them . . .” 

Obviously Mr. Briggs didn’t like it; but possibly 
because, as you will presently see, it was the lesser 
of two evils, he finally told Ethel how to go to the 
bank and get Mr. Crandall, the cashier, to make out 
the checks. 

Ethel went out then to where Utchie was minding 
the car, sitting in the front seat and trembling a little 
now and then because of the responsibility resting 
upon him, and when Ethel got in and sat by his side, 
he snuggled closely to her, partly perhaps because he 
had been lonesome, and partly perhaps because, be- 
ing a dog, he knew that Ethel’s heart was heavy and 
that she needed company. 


x 
TAD WILSON APPEARS 


The next morning Ethel set out for The Furnaces. 
She wanted to take the girls with her; but both of 
them inwardly shuddered a little when they heard 
where she was going. Besides, Doris wished to go 
to the Green Point Library, to browse among the 
“Science” shelves and see if they had any new books 
on biology. And Phyllis had planned to shorten 
some of her dresses, skirts being worn shorter that 
year, though not as long as Aunt Myra had been at 
the Gables! So it ended with Ethel and Utchie tak- 
ing Doris as far as the public library in Green Point, 
and then starting off for The Furnaces by them- 
selves. 

It was a beautiful day—one of those days when 
poets tune their harps and sing their sweetest songs; 
and although Ethel was sad enough at first, it wasn’t 
long before the sunshine and the air together had 
blown away the shadows which were hanging over 
her. 

It was no short jaunt—that ride to The Furnaces 
—being half way across the State. For the first few 
hours the journey was along State roads, good for 
The Ark, perhaps, but not particularly interesting 
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for the girl at the wheel, who liked her country un- 
diluted by sign-boards, filling stations and trucks. 
But along toward noon, she was able to leave the 
concrete at Plainfield and strike east along a country 
lane which rejoiced in the name of the Green Hol- 
low Road. 

And that was something like a road, with its 
picturesque old farmhouses and rolling fields, its 
grazing sheep and barking collies, its brooks and 
plank bridges and here and there the ruins of an 
old house that was nearly covered by a smother of 
old-fashioned flowers which had wandered in from 
the garden as though they were looking for the one 
who had lovingly planted them long years ago, but 
would never be able to find her. At the end of this 
road—an important highway in the days of the 
colonists—Ethel turned to the right and went on 
until she came to the top of a hill which overlooked 
a landscape that made her draw her breath sharply 
—almost with a sob—— 

“TIsn’t that beautiful, Utchie?” she whispered. 
~“Tsn’t it wild and lovely? Did you ever see any- 
thing to beat it?” 

Utchie’s nose quivered, but apparently he didn’t 
smell anything remarkable. Whereupon he yawned 
prodigiously and gave Ethel’s chin an impatient lap. 

“All right, old boy,” she said. “We shan’t be long 
now. Perhaps if we stop at the next house——” 

At the next house a farmer came out when Ethel 
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drove in the yard—a little old man in felt boots 
and arctics—a little old man whose ears needed a 
hair-cut, but who wouldn’t have changed places with 
any elderly Beau Brummell on Fifth Avenue—not 
if you had given him the Woolworth Building and 
the Metropolitan Tower to make the change. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Green!” said Ethel, delightedly, 
remembering him from some of her last visits there 
with her father. 

“Yes, Miss Marland!” piped up the ancient. 
“You certainly have growed some since I see you 
last. How’s your gran’ma?” 

They visited for a while; and because Barlow 
Green was one of the neighbors to The Furnaces, it 
was only natural that they should presently be talk- 
ing of Grandma Winthrop’s farm and the shiftless 
tenant who had been working it for the last few 
years. 

“Wouldn’t mind him so much if he’d keep his 
fences up,” said old Barlow, “but last year, seems 
so to me, his cows ’most lived in my corn.” 

Ethel’s next remark came hard for her; but she 
finally made it come. 

“Do you remember Dad’s accident, Mr. Green?” 
she asked. 

“Ought to remember it,” said the ancient brightly. 
“Didn’t I help to get him out from under the car?” 

“Then I wonder if you’d mind coming and telling 
me how it happened,’ 
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He climbed into The Ark—Utchie’s nose working 
hard and his eyes reflective as though he were check- 
ing off the various items; and the car started 
coasting down the hill, Ethel’s foot pressed hard 
upon the brake. 

“See that white pine over there, top of the next 
hill?” Barlow suddenly asked. 

It was a tall, gaunt tree—visible for miles around 
—and had been a landmark, winter and summer, 
longer than any man living could remember. 

“Well, that’s where the road turns down to The 
Furnaces; and that’s the pine Jedge Marland hit 
when he tried to make the turn.” 

Ethel, immediately all alert attention, began 
studying the grade. If the accident had happened 
at the bottom of a hill, she could have understood 
it better. Of course it was possible that a car going 
down Barlow Green’s hill with faulty brakes might 
gather sufficient momentum to rush up the next hill 
and bang into the tree when it attempted to make 
the turn. To try this she released the brakes on 
The Ark and although they were soon swooping 
down the hill fast enough, when they came to the 
up-grade, it wasn’t long before their speed was re- 
duced till they nearly stopped. She opened the 
throttle then; and reaching the turn at the pine 
tree, she made it easily and came to a stop. 

“See the scars on the pine?” piped up old Barlow, 
quavering a bit with excitement. 
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Ethel got out and slowly walked back to the tree, 
her feet moving reluctantly as though they didn’t 
want to go, but her eyes almost staring as though 
they wanted to see more than could be seen—as 
though they wanted to pierce a mystery unguessed 
by any one else. She was still looking at the deep 
scars on the bark, held by that dreadful fascination 
which sometimes comes to us in dreams, when an- 
other neighbor came rumbling up in a team-wagon 
and stopped when he saw Barlow. This newcomer, 
Steve Hopkins, had a loud and cheerful voice, and 
between Steve and Old Barlow it wasn’t long before 
Ethel was getting the story of the accident. 

Barlow had been feeding his hens when he heard 
about it, and Steve was on his way back from Daniel- 
son where he had been delivering a cord of oak. 
The Judge’s car had evidently been coming from 
the north, and the marks of the skidding wheels had 
dug deep furrows in the gravel. The car itself was 
overturned, the wreck of its rear end showing the 
force of the crash against the tree. The Judge him- 
self was in the car, held under the wheel—this part 
being gently told by both observers. 

“Worked like nailers to get him out!” cried Steve. 
“All of us. Quite a crew here by that time. Slung 
a chain over that lower crotch and hitched my team 
onto it to lift the car up. A fine, rugged, stout- 
pulling team, though I say it myself. H’isted the 
car right up; but then we see what we couldn’t see 
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before. When the car struck the tree—well, I guess 
the Judge must have been leaning out on that side 
a little; anyhow, there’s this satisfaction, if it had to 
be so: he never knew what struck him.” 

“T think I’ll go down and look at the house while 
I’m here,” said Ethel, after a pause during which 
she had swallowed hard a few times. 

The two men exchanged significant glances: both 
evidently expecting tears. 

“Guess I’ll go back with Steve, then,” said old 
Barlow rather hastily. “Better be careful with 
your car, down that road, Miss Marland. Pretty 
deep ruts last time I was along there.” 

Thus warned, Ethel started cautiously down the 
road that led to The Furnaces, and hadn’t got far 
when a bull came drifting out of the brush and sta- 
tioned himself in the middle of the road with his 
head down, pawing the dirt and snorting. Utch 
stood up on the seat and told him what he thought 
about him—remarks which, from the effect they 
had, were evidently not particularly complimen- 
tary. 

“Be quiet, Utch,” said Ethel, beginning to feel 
nervous. “There’s plenty of room on the side of 
the road; I’ll drive around him.” 

Whereupon, not noticing the trickle of water which 
wandered among the grass, it wasn’t long before she 
had ditched The Ark not far from an open barway 
through which the bull had evidently escaped. At 
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that, the latter began to snort and, spinning around 
to face the car, he pawed the earth afresh and 
showed them how he first threw things in the air 
and then trampled them underfoot. 

“Oh, Mr. Green! Mr. Hopkins!” shouted Ethel, 
really and truly scared for about the first time in 
her life. ‘“There’s a bull here! And he’s coming 
for me!” 

She blew her horn—a long, echoing blast—and 
after an interval which seemed to stretch over a 
considerable part of eternity, an unusually tall young 
farmer in blue overalls came hurrying down the 
lane, in his hands a long piece of fence-rail which he 
had evidently just picked up. 

“You get back in there where you belong!” he 
remarked to the bull when he saw him. 

The bull turned and lowered his head as though 
to charge, and seeing that opportunity was present- 
ing itself, the young man calmly raised the fence- 
rail and brought it down with all his might between 
the bull’s horns. The rail broke and the bull shook 
his head, somewhat dazed, you would have thought, 
and somewhat discouraged, too, as though a trick 
had been played upon him. Perceiving his advan- 
tage, the young giant in the blue overalls stepped 
calmly forward and grasped the bull by the horns, 
twisting his head sidewise and finally, after a silent, 
epic struggle during which Ethel hardly seemed to 
breathe, the bull was slowly backed through the open 
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barway, and the young man, moving quickly then, 
put up the rails. At that, the bull started on a 
bunch of clover as though nothing had happened; 
and he in the overalls—breathing hard and wet with 
perspiration—turned to the girl in the car. 

“Why!” said Ethel, her eyes shining with mingled 
admiration and recognition, “it’s Tad Wilson!” 

“Yes, Miss Marland,” said the young giant, blush- 
ing. 

“You know me, too?” 

“Well, Barlow Green and Steve Hopkins told me 
you were here; but I’d know you anywhere.” 

“And I’d know you,” she said, her admiration 
growing. “Remember how we used to play to- 
gether when I was visiting Grandma; and we used 
to pretend there were Indians in the caves, and you 
used to save me? Well! I didn’t know then that 
some day you were going to save me from a real, 
live bull!” 

He blushed at her praise and Ethel marvelled 
again at the height to which he had grown, and the 
width and depth of his chest, which was like a 
young silo. 

“T came over, really, to see where the accident 
took place . . .” she said. And then, perhaps be- 
cause there was something in him so sympathetic and 
yet so serious, she repeated those vague suspicions 
which so often disturbed her mind. ‘You know,” 
she said, “it seems awfully strange to me that when 
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Dad always drove so carefully, he should have had 
anything happen to him like that.” 

“He certainly hit the tree an awful blow, Miss 
Marland. I heard it ’way up past our woodlot.” 

“Oh!” said Ethel, all eager attention in a moment, 
“were you here, too?” 

“Yes’m. I was the first. At least, I thought I 
was the first,” he reflectively added, “but when I 
got here, though there was nobody around, I could 
see footprints in the gravel which had been churned 
up by the wheels.” 

Perhaps you can guess how breathless Ethel be- 
came at that—the thrill that went over her—such a 
thrill as probably passed over Robinson Crusoe that 
morning when he saw some one’s footprints in the 
sand. 

“Tsn’t it queer!” she exclaimed. “You mean that 
somebody had been andigone before you got there?” 

“Looked that way to me. I told ’em about it at 
the inquest, but the coroner seemed to think it was 
somebody who had come and run for help, either 
that or maybe I was mistaken. And seeing the 
gravel was pretty full of stones, I couldn’t give much 
of a description of the footprints—except to say that 
they were there and quite a few of them. . . . Are 
you going down to The Furnaces, Miss Marland?” 
he asked, breaking off. 

“T was,” said Ethel, still thinking of what Tad 
had told her. 
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“Pretty rutty down there. Tenant’s sort of shift- 
less—that was his bull. You might get down all 
right, but you’d have a pretty hard time getting up 
again.” 

“Perhaps I’d better go back, then,” she said. 
“Everybody tells me how bad it is.” 

She tried to back, but only succeeded in getting 
one of The Ark’s rear wheels deeper into the ditch. 

“Wait a bit,” said Tad, as she got out to look. 
“T think I can fix it.” 

He went behind the machine, and first setting 
himself for the effort, he lifted the rear end of the 
car and swung it around so that both back wheels 
were in the road. 

“Oh, Tad!” exclaimed Ethel. “How strong you 
are!” 

The young giant was still blushing as she backed 
up the road. At the corner she turned and waved 
her hand; and he lifted his hat and held it high in 
the air. 

Ethel was quiet going home, having much to turn 
over in her mind. By the time she reached Stone 
Gables it was dark; and oh, but weren’t they re- 
lieved to see her! They were late, too, getting up- 
stairs and then Ethel had a long letter to write to 
her grandmother. 

She would probably make her home in the East 
for a while, she wrote, because she thought the chil- 
dren needed her. That woman had gone, with a 
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bright and spirited description of her going. And 
there wasn’t a great deal of money in the estate, 
though things weren’t straightened out yet. And 
then 

“Pp. S. I was over near The Furnaces to-day. 
Dad was going down there when he had his accident. 
It was right against the big pine at the fork of the 
road that it happened. I was afraid to go down to 
the house. So rutty. They say your tenant is in- 
clined to be shiftless. Doesn’t keep his fences up 
and his bull came out and made faces at me. So 
I thought I’d tell you, and maybe you can write him 
to fix his road.” 

It was twelve o’clock by the time she was through. 

“Well, I’ve been,” she thought, “but I don’t see 
that I’ve gained much.” 

Certainly she had cleared up nothing in her mind. 
If anything, the mystery of her father’s accident— 
mysterious to no one but herself—had been deep- 
ened by Tad’s remark about the footprints in the 
churned-up gravel. 

Turning to take the brooch out of her dress, she 
caught sight of her father’s picture by the side of 
the dresser; and again it seemed to be looking at 
her. 

“Tf you could only speak!’’ she breathed. 

And still the picture looked at her, expectant, al- 
most breathless, almost as though it were asking 
her, “What are you going to do next?” 


XI 
THE BERCEUSE 


In the morning Ethel,counted her money. While 
living on the ranch, her father had mailed her a 
monthly check for fifty dollars, and as you can 
probably guess, Grandma’ Winthrop would have 
scorned to touch a penny of it. So Ethel spent it 
or saved it, as she wished; and on the morning at 
which we have now arrived, she first balanced her 
check-book and then turned out her pocket-book, 
and when she was through she found that she had 
$470.14. 

“Sixty-five dollars a week for Mrs. Lodge and 
Lem Willet,” she thought, “and say twenty dollars 
a week to run the house. How long will that last, 
I wonder.” 

It didn’t take long to reach the answer. It would 
last a little longer than five weeks. 

“Not long,” thought Ethel reflectively. “‘Still, it’s 
something. And before the five weeks are up, we 
must decide what we’re going to do.” 

She saw something else then for the first time 
—the possibility that they would have to leave the 
Gables. She had always loved the old stone house 


by the river—not only because of its beauty but 
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because it had been her mother’s, and also perhaps 
because she had known that when her father died, 
the place was to belong to her. From where she 
was sitting she looked around at the sunken living 
room, the deep fireplace, the window-boxes outside 
from which old-fashioned geraniums and jonquils 
looked into the room. But as much as she loved 
it, Ethel had lived long enough to know some of the 
bills which such a place rolls up—taxes, insurance, 
coal for next winter, the inevitable repairs. 

“If we could only find something to do—” she 
thought. 

She herself, she continued, could probably find 
an empty place in the world of wage-earners; and 
Junior might be able to do something in an office. 
But Doris and Phyllis both seemed hopeless—self- 
effacing to the point where Ethel had to stop and 
wonder at times when or where she had seen them 
last. 

“There’s some way, though,” she hopefully told 
herself. ‘“There’s always an answer to everything 
—if we only know how to find it .. .” 

But was this true? Her mind turned to that 
other, deeper question—the mystery of her father’s 
death. He who had always been noted for the care- 
fulness of his driving—how had it happened that 
he had been going so fast at the time of the ac- 
cident that when he had tried to turn a corner he 
had crashed into a tree instead? 
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Ethel sighed at last and gave it up—having no 
foundation, as you will see, on which to build an 
answer. 

“Poor Dad,” she thought. And presently, 
“. .. 1 wish I’d been here, though, when it hap- 
pened... .” 

The days began to pass and then the weeks. And 
partly perhaps because it was May, and partly be- 
cause she didn’t know what else to do, Ethel fol- 
lowed the Spanish system for a while. In Spain, 
you may remember, when it rains they let it rain; 
and so at Stone Gables, when the days began to pass, 
Ethel let them pass and tried not to worry too much. 
And every day that went by, it seemed to her that 
Doris and Phyllis and Junior were happier, and 
came a little further out of that shell of repression 
which life with Aunt Myra had caused to grow 
around them. And not only were they happier, but 
more and more they seemed to realize that Ethel 
was the cause of it, and more and more unquestion- 
ingly they submitted to her authority. 

“Yes, Skipper,” Junior said to her on Decoration 
Day morning, saluting when she asked him if he 
knew where the flag was. “I'll put it up right 
away.” 

And after that they often called her Skipper— 
a word that always brought a tug of pride to Ethel’s 
heart. 

On the afternoon of Decoration Day they had a 
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visitor—Victor, his eye better and bringing a five- 
pound box of candy, a long box of roses and a bag 
filled with macaroons by way of a peace-offering. 
At first Ethel treated him coolly, thinking he had 
come to spy for Aunt Myra, but he was proof against 
that and the macaroons helped a little. On her 
last visit to the Gables seven years before, Victor 
had discovered that macaroons were one of Ethel’s 
favorite treats, and she couldn’t exactly hate him 
now for remembering it so long. And possibly be- 
cause he knew that he was dealing with an attempt 
at coolness, Victor made every effort to please—in 
some subtle way seeming to be more handsome and 
dashing than ever. 

He played the piano—The Waters of Minne- 
tonka—and then sang it, too. Ethel had never 
heard it before, and having a weakness for Indians, 
it took deep hold of her. 

“That’s great,” she said almost in spite of her- 
self when he had finished. 

“You like it?” he smiled. “I'll send you a copy.” 

He told her the story of the words and seeing that 
she liked outdoor songs, he next played a plaintive 
prelude and then began the Berceuse from Jocelyn— 


“Beneath the quivering leaves 
When Shantor comes at last 
My darling sinks to rest 
And glides into the past 
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Her sweet eyes *prisoned now 
In their soft, silken bars 

Oh, my love . . . you gave me bliss 
Beneath the trembling stars. 


Awake not yet from thy repose 

A fair dream spirit watches o’er thee 
Weaving a web of golden rows 

To dreamland’s happy isles to bear thee. 
Sleep on, it is not yet the dawn. 


Angels guard thee—with love—till morn... .” 


There were tears in Phyllis’s eyes as the chorus 
ended, but Ethel didn’t see them, intent herself on 
watching the singer and catching the words. 

“You know the nicest songs,’’ she said when he 
had finished. 

“You shall have that, too,” he promised her. 

“No,” she said, drawing back and frowning a 
little—afraid that he might think that she was 
begging. 

“No? .. .” he smiled. 

He stayed for tea and while the girls were getting 
it, he had a few minutes’ talk with Ethel. 

“You find it better here now—without Mother?” 
he asked. 

Again the suspicion arose to Ethel’s mind that he 
had come to spy—arising more faintly this time; 
but still there, for all that. 
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“Yes,” she said, giving him her even glance. 
“Much better.” 

“She’s very trying—at times,” he said in a low 
voice. “Of course you know she isn’t really mine. 
She married Dad when I was three. And although 
he never spoke to me directly about it, there were 
periods of silent sympathy between us before he 
died. -.22°” 

“T don’t think you should speak that way,” said 
Ethel, vaguely troubled. 

“T never have before. But that isn’t what I came 
for. I came, really, to see if there was anything I 
could do for you. When Mother wrote me that she 
had left, I seemed to read between the lines that 
—well—that something unpleasant might happen 
here soon—and I’ve come to see if I could do 
anything that might—avert the blow.” 

Although apparently he was trying to speak 
lightly, almost with a touch of humorous burlesque, 
his manner was sincere enough; and his personality 
had never seemed to stand more strongly before 
Ethel’s consciousness—the darkness and the charm 
and the romance of him—appealing things unseen, 
and touched here and there with a subdued reck- 
lessness. 

“This is the way he does with other girls,” thought 
Ethel, fighting to keep herself from being moved. 
“But he isn’t going to do it with me. . . . And I’m 
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not going to tell him anything, either, for Aunt Myra 
to laugh about!” 

So aloud, with one of those nice conventional 
smiles, she said, “No; we're all right here, thank 
you.” 

“You're sure?” he asked. 

“Sure?” repeated Ethel, trying to look surprised 
that he had questioned her. ‘Why, of course I’m 
sure!” 

Doris came in then to tell them that tea was 
ready; and all through tea he chatted away and told 
them the most interesting things—about shows that 
he had seen, and the little flat hats that some of the 
girls were wearing, and a new kind of French dress- 
ing with Roquefort cheese grated in it, and about 
the mouse that ran up the leg of a pair of those . 
loose trousers which the sons of fashion were wear- 
ing, and the cat that ran up after the mouse; and 
how Elsie Ferguson looked in her last play, and 
how to tell real amber and real pearls, and where 
the life-line was, and the fate-line, and the marriage- 
line. He was still at this when a long-distance call 
came for him. Of course Ethel didn’t mean to 
listen, but the telephone being in the hall next to 
the dining room, she couldn’t very well help but hear. 

“Hello...” said Victor, answering. ‘Oh, 
hello, Peggy....Yes.... Oh—er—rusticating. 
. . » With the accent on the rusty, that’s right. . . . 
No, no, no; nothing like that... . Yes, at New 
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Haven between ten and half-past this evening. .. . 
Very well, I'll meet you there. . . . Pipsy-pip, old 
wurzel; try to be good.” 

He left soon after, singing “Beneath the Quivering 
Leaves” as he rolled out from under the archway 
into the starlit night. 

“Do you know,” said Doris, as though she had 
just figured out something very deep indeed, “J 
think he came from Aunt Myra—to see how we were 
getting on.” 

Ethel’s tones were very even as she answered. 

“T don’t believe he’s worth a moment’s thought— 
do you?” said she. 


XII 
LEM WILLET CALLS 


But whether or not Victor was worth thinking 
about, the Skipper’s problem of what to do with 
Mrs. Lodge and Lem Willet began to take up more 
and more of her time. If all problems could really 
be solved by sufficient thinking, this would have been 
all right; but as you have seen, some puzzles are 
hopeless from the start. And just when every- 
thing seemed darkest, Ethel received a letter from 
Grandma Winthrop announcing bad news from the 
ranch, 

The neighbor who had looked after her trees had 
been buying oil stock and had lost so much money 
that it was a question whether he wouldn’t have to 
sell his own place and move away for a fresh start. 

“Y’ve helped him all I can,” continued the letter, 
“but, oh, these men! Don’t you enjoy the wise 
way they look and talk with it allP That tenant at 
The Furnaces now. To hear him talk, he was the 
banner farmer of creation. And here he hasn’t paid 
his rent for over a year, and doesn’t even keep the 
farm up as good as it was. 


“Tm writing him today to move out, and I’m 
68 
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sending you a deed to the place. It was to belong 
to you some day anyhow, you being the last of the 
Winthrops, though I hope you won’t be forever. Of 
course it’s terribly run down, but now you're living 
so near, you can keep your eye on it and use it 
for a summer camp if you want to run away from 
the Gables once in a while. The furniture in the 
house, such as it is—that goes with the place, 
COs 2557.73 

Of course there were a few words about That 
Woman, and how glad Grandma was that she had 
finally got her come-uppance; but the high light 
of the letter was centered around the deed to The 
Furnaces, and Ethel was soon thinking of the happy 
weeks she had spent there before her grandmother 
had moved West. And indeed it was an ideal place 
for children, even if it broke the hearts of farmers, 
with its ravines and its rocks, its caves and its 
pines, its brook and its waterfalls, its old-fashioned 
house standing too far from the barn. 

“I might start a summer camp for children,”’ she 
mused, “if the house were only larger.” . 

The Skipper was still turning the possibilities over 
in her mind when the doorbell rang. Ethel an- 
swered it, and found a shrewd-looking old man try- 
ing to peek through one of the curtained side-lights 
that flanked the front door. 

“Name’s Lem Willet,” he briskly announced, 
when the Skipper opened the door. “Just passing 
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by, and thought I’d drop in and see how everything 
was.” 

He stepped inside and took his hat off, disclosing 
a sloping, shiny head, almost triangular in shape, be- 
neath which his eyes seemed to look out more 
shrewdly than ever—shrewdly and with something 
cold and something bold and something shifty in 
their depths. 

“...A bit of a rascal,” thought Ethel, remem- 
bering her talk with Lawyer Briggs. “I'll have to 
be careful how I talk to him.” 

“Just thought I’d drop in and have a chat,’’ said 
Lem. “S’pose you know, as well as I do, that your 
father was one of the trustees of the Willet estate.” 

It was gradually coming to Ethel that she was 
almost a bit afraid of this old man—afraid of those 
shrewd eyes of his, afraid of that snake-like head. 

“Yes,” she said. “Mr. Briggs told me something 
about it.” 

Lem nodded. 

“Just come from Charley Brigg’s office now,” he 
said. “He said things weren’t settled yet. Seems 
a mighty long time to me.” 

“I think those things generally take longer than 
one expects,” Ethel heard herself saying as she led 
her visitor into the living room. 

She didn’t like the sound of her voice any more 
than she liked the renewed sharpness in her caller’s 
glance. Not that he kept his eyes on her; they were 
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continually shifting around the room as though he 
would worm some secret out of the walls, or find 
upon a chair or on a table some evidence to breed 
suspicion and give it plenty of offspring—a sheriff’s 
writ, say, or a grocer’s bill marked “Please remit’, 
or one of those printed notices which the banks send 
out, “This is to advise you that your account is this 
day overdrawn to the sum of $... .” 

“Of course I know that everything’s all right,” 
he said, turning his head a little to give a sharp 
glance into the dining room. “Bound to be all 
right, if Jedge Marland had anything to do with it. 
But what with General Walker being down South 
most of the time, and your father dead, seems to 
me the least the court can do is to appoint two new 
trustees. I told your Aunt so, too, but she thought 
we ought to wait till the Jedge’s estate was settled, 
and everything checked up clean fe 

Aunt Myra’s name gave the Skipper some other 
pleasing thoughts to occupy her mind. Had Aunt 
Myra sent Lem Willet? Was she responsible for 
those shrewd glances—that suspicious pursing of the 
lips? Lem’s next question was at least significant: 

“Understand your Aunt ain’t living here any 
more,” he said. 

“No,” said Ethel, flinching a little. ‘She isn’t.” 

He might have seen how the question hurt her, 
so quickly he followed her with another. 

“Didn’t get along any too well, I suppose?” 
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Ethel didn’t answer that, and Lem construed her 
silence to suit himself. 

“Money matters?” he briskly suggested in a voice 
that fairly rasped with curiosity. 

Fortunately for the new Skipper of Stone Gables, 
the old Winthrop spirit suddenly awoke within her. 

“Money matters? Certainly not!” she exclaimed, 
almost with a blow of speech—a blow which seemed 
to turn Lemuel’s sails inside out and start him tack- 
ing back over his own rudder. “You have no more 
right to suppose that, than I have to suppose that 
you came here just to be rude today.”” Meanwhile 
she had grandly risen and now began leading the 
way back to the front door. “As soon as my 
father’s estate is settled, Mr. Briggs will let you 
know,” she said. See 

“Qh, that’s all right, Miss Marland—that’s all 
right,” he hurriedly answered as he followed her 
through the hall. 

Ethel opened the door and nearly shoved him out. 

“And the worst of it is, he was right,” she told 
herself with a touch of tears. “But never again— 
no, never again for me!” 

She had known exactly what she was going to do 
before she had shown old Lem the. door; and as 
soon as he disappeared up the road, she went to see 
Mr. Briggs. She found him sitting at his desk; 
and if she had been an expert in shades of expression, 
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it might have struck her that Mr. Briggs was look- 
ing blue. 

“How much do you suppose Stone Gables is 
worth?” she asked as soon as their first greetings 
were over. 

Mr. Briggs looked at her; and again if she had 
been skilled in shades and colors, she might have 
thought that he didn’t look quite so blue. Then, 
true to the tradition of the rock-bound hills, he an- 
swered her question with another. 

“Lem Willet been to see you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Ethel; and then again, ““How much 
is Stone Gables worth?” 

“Well,” he answered, considering, “your mother 
spent a lot of money on it. All the stone came down 
the river on barges, and even with labor and material 
as cheap as it used to be, I understand it cost close 
to a hundred thousand dollars—that is, of course, 
including the bulkhead, and laying out the grounds, 
and the boathouse, and everything a 

At this catalogue, the Skipper felt herself weak- 
ening; but the memory of Lem Willet’s call soon 
strengthened her. 

“Do you think we could get enough for it to pay 
Mrs. Lodge and Lem Willet in full—or pay their 
estates, or whatever we’d have to do? So they 
could never come asking again—either of them— 
about their money?” 
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Mr. Briggs’ next remark did him credit; as you 
will more clearly understand when you hear that 
he was one of Judge Marland’s bondsmen for the 
latter’s faithful trusteeship of the Lodge estate. 

“Now look here, Miss Marland, you don’t have 
to do anything like that,” he said. 

“T’m going to do it, though,” said Ethel earnestly. 
“And that’s what I’ve called to see you about—to 
ask you if you'll try to sell Stone Gables—so that 
everybody can have what belongs to them—and— 
and nobody can blame Dad, or hint at things about 
him when he isn’t here any longer to speak for 
himself.” 

They had it backward and forward for the next 
five minutes; but in the end, suddenly grown briskly 
efficient, Mr. Briggs agreed to do his best to sell 
the Gables. 

“Plenty of millionaires in New York and Boston, 
seems to me, ought to be tickled to get a place 
like that. And one thing sure: something’s got to 
be done about Lem Willet before long. I don’t 
trust that old scamp as far as I can see him; and 
if he ever gets it into his head that Judge Marland 
did away with all that mone ? 

Ethel’s eyes didn’t exactly blaze—nobody’s eyes 
ever really do that—but Mr. Briggs suddenly shut 
up and drew his head back as though he could feel 
the warmth. 


“Mr. Briggs,” said Ethel in a tone that matched 
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her eyes, “you don’t‘really believe that Dad took 
anybody’s money; do you?” 

“N-no,” he said. ‘“N-no. Pretty hard to believe 
that.” And then as though to excuse himself: 
“But it’s gone, you know. We can’t very well get 
back of that. Somebody took it, even though your 
father didn’t.” 

“Somebody took it—yes,”’ said Ethel. “And 
some day I hope to find out who did. .. .” 

She wasn’t precisely a classical figure as she spoke. 
It is hard to be strictly classical in a costume which 
includes a panama hat and a loosely knitted purple 
sweater; and when a girl is standing with a spot- 
ted fox-terrier at her feet, it isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world to associate her with such a grim title 
as Vengeance. But after she had gone, Mr. Briggs 
drew quite a few full breaths and then fell to blow- 
ing his nose as though he were the old prophet of 
Judea who blew upon the ram’s horn and caused 
the walls of Jericho to tumble in the dust. 

“Reminded me of old Judge Marland, then,” he 
said at last. “I’m just as glad it isn’t me she’s 
atten Jc. ais: 
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THEIR WORLDLY GOODS 


The next morning Mr. Briggs called at Stone 
Gables with the local photographer, and the day after 
that he went to New York and called on a number 
of real estate brokers who made a specialty of high 
class properties. The following day he went to Bos- 
ton, and then to Hartford and New Haven, combing 
the country for a possible purchaser and running 
around like a young one, so that Ethel Marland 
might keep her father’s memory from being tar- 
nished, and Josiah W. Briggs, attorney and 
counsellor-at-law, might not be called upon to make 
good the forty thousand dollars which were missing 
from the estate of Lyman W. Lodge, deceased. 

Having thus planted the seed for a sale, Mr. 
Briggs prepared to reap the harvest, keeping in 
touch with the telephone, and watching out of his 
office window like another St. Anne at her casement. 
But that week passed without any sign of a pur- 
chaser, and the next week, too, had nearly drawn to 
a close, and Mr. Briggs was beginning to think that 
old Lem Willet might win the race yet when on 
Saturday morning a lordly limousine stopped in 


front of the savings bank; and a shrewd-faced old 
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customer climbed the stairs to Mr. Briggs’ office and 
asked if he could see this river place which he un- 
derstood was to be sold at a sacrifice if a quick 
sale could be made. 

It took three days to come to terms, and even then 
Ethel had to agree to let the furniture go with the 
house in order to bring the purchase price up high 
enough to replace the missing funds. 

“But anyhow,” she thought, looking at the agree- 
ment of sale after Old Shrewd-Face had left her on 
the afternoon of his third visit. ‘Nobody can throw 
stones at Dad any longer, and That Woman can 
never go around thinking, ‘There! This thing 
would never have happened if he had only married 
me——!’ 7 

The next few days were busy days at the Gables. 
The Skipper told her crew as quietly as she could, 
that the place had been sold and they were going 
“to camp out for the warm weather” at the old farm 
at The Furnaces; and instead of shedding half- 
expected tears, they all seemed pleased at the 
change! For one thing they had not been any too 
happy where they were, Aunt Myra’s shadow having 
cast such a gloom on the house that the younger 
children had never been able’to think of it with any 
particular affection. So they started packing 
blithely enough, having a great time hauling the 
trunks down from the attic and emptying bureau 
drawers. 
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“We'll send the trunks on ahead to Pryde’s Point 
—that’s the nearest railway station to the farm,” 
said Ethel, “and then we'll follow in The Ark.” 

“Pryde’s Point?” repeated Phyllis, all alive in a 
moment, “the fashionable Pryde’s Point, you mean, 
which is always being mentioned in the society 
news?” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, struggling with a trunk key 
which wouldn’t work. “That’s the place.” 

“Aunt Libby lives there,” said Doris. “I’ve been 
there once. One of those places with Georgian brick 
mansions set ’way back among the trees—mansions 
where all your ancestors have lived for the last six 
or seven years.” 

But Phyllis hardly heard this Already she was 
dreaming of the weekly dances which were given at 
the Pryde’s Point Country Club—. . . Every eye 
was on her as she danced the dreamy mazes of the 
waltz... .” “Gentlemen, I give you a toast— 
Pretty Phyllis Marland. . . .” 

The following day the new owner of Stone Gables 
came with Mr. Briggs and received his deed in ex- 
change for a certified check for $70,000. Forty- 
one thousand of this was immediately deposited in 
the First National Bank of Green Point to the 
credit of the Lyman W. Lodge estate, and $25,200 
to the credit of the estate of Abner J. Willet—these 
sums being the amounts mentioned in the last ac- 
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counts which had been approved by the courts. 
After sending the New York broker his commission, 
this left only $300; and out of this, when a number 
of unexpected bills had been paid—one for pointing 
chimneys, for instance, and another for plumbing 
which had been done that winter—Ethel had con- 
siderably less than a hundred dollars left of her 
seventy thousand. 

“We'll get the court to appoint a new trustee now 
in the Judge’s place,” Mr. Briggs had said, cheer- 
fully rubbing his head, “and when he’s appointed, 
he certainly can’t say that the assets aren’t there! 
Thank God, we’ve weathered the storm!” 

The Skipper felt good at hearing that; but the 
next morning, as she loaded her family into The 
Ark preparatory to leaving the safe anchorage of 
Stone Gables, she couldn’t help wondering whether 
she had really weathered the storm, or was only be- 
ginning to feel the rising gale. 

The Ark had been run in under the porte-cochére, 
and the tonneau was soon filled with such an as- 
sortment of suit-cases and parcels and bags, and 
such miscellaneous items as Judge Marland’s framed 
photograph carefully wrapped in newspaper, and an 
old shotgun which had belonged to the Judge’s 
father and had so attained the dignity of a family 
heirloom, that Doris and Junior had all they could 
do to crowd inside and find room for themselves. 
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Next the Skipper tied her camping equipment to 
the running-board—blanket rolls in waterproof cov- 
ers, and a small weather-tight trunk which she had 
found in the garage and which had evidently be- 
longed to one of her father’s cars. In one end of 
this she had packed her camp-cooking utensils; and 
in the other, such stores and provisions as the 
pantry of Stone Gables had provided. 

“We may not get there till pretty late tonight,” 
she had told her crew. “So we’d better go pre- 
pared.” 

The trunk and blankets being tied in place, 
Phyllis got in next to the driver’s place; and Utchie, 
trembling with excitement, jumped into her lap. 
And then, first making sure that everything was 
shipshape, the Skipper shook hands with the new 
owner, and then cranked The Ark and climbed in- 
side and took her place at the wheel as a skipper 
should. 

“The dog doesn’t seem to like it!” shouted the 
new owner, pointing to the trembling Utch and rais- 
ing his voice to make himself heard over the roar 
of the engine. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mind it!” shouted back Ethel; 
and just to show that her crew was perfectly satis- 
fied, she leaned down and whispered “Sing, Utchie! 
Sing!” 

At that Utch lifted up his head and sang—sang 
as though his little heart would burst with the 
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melody that he was trying to give them. And in 
this fashion, Ethel’s caravan started for The Fur- 
naces—probably one of the strangest migrations 
which that part of Connecticut had ever seen... . 


XIV 
THE EMIGRANTS 


As The Ark drew near the crest of a hill, Doris 
said, “From the top here, we can look back and see 
Stone Gables. It’s a pretty view, and the last time 
we'll be able to see it.” 

So the Skipper stopped and they all looked back 
—gazing like emigrants who lean over the side of 
the ship and look at the distant homeland just be- 
fore it disappears from view. They looked... 
and looked . . . and then The Ark started forward 
again, and the Skipper began to add things up. 

First of all she had The Furnaces, Grandmother 
Winthrop’s old farm—a wild and beautiful three 
hundred acres with a one-story house on it—“and 
furniture such as it is.” 

Next, there was less than a hundred dollars in 
cash. 

And finally, there was The Ark together with its 
cargo and crew. 

Thinking of The Ark, she noticed it was begin- 
ning to steam; so she partly closed the throttle, and 
then began wrestling once more with the problem 
which had kept her awake part of the night before. 

82 
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What were they going to do when they got to The 
Furnaces? How were they going to keep the pot 
boiling when all their money was gone? 

“T’m good at camp-life,” thought Ethel. “And I 
can ride—and swim—and fish. And I like horses 
—and I can drive a car. And I can sew a little— 
and cook a little—” 

But here the catalogue seemed to bring itself to a 
conclusion—to dwindle away into something like 
nothing at all.... 

From time to time, a lordly car swept by—the 
girls in them dolled to a hair and looking down at 
The Ark with evident superiority, and some even 
with a slight curl of the lip as though to say “What 
strange objects one perceives upon the road!” 
And yet with all their airs, it is doubtful if one had 
a problem that day as hard as Ethel’s—or would 
have known for a moment how to deal with it if 
she had. .°. < 

They had passed through Green Point, and were 
a few miles beyond when they met their first ad- 
venture. 

“Oh!” said Phyllis—this on one of the frequent 
intervals when they were going slowly because of 
the steam. ‘You noticed that big car that just 
went by?” 

“With the man and woman in it—the woman 
who stared so?” 

“Yes! Do you know, I’m sure it was Uncle 
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Ben and Aunt Libby—and I’m sure they recog- 
nized us, too, just as they sailed past.” 

Aunt Libby, you will remember, was Aunt Myra’s 
sister—the one who lived at Pryde’s Point. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny,” said Phyll, “if they were 
on their way to the Gables to pay us a call.” 

She had hardly said this when they became con- 
scious that a large closed car had slowly approached 
from behind and was drawing close to their side. 

“Here they are again!” whispered Phyll from the 
side of her mouth. “They must have seen us and 
turned!” 

“Snooping for Aunt Myra, probably,” thought 
Ethel. “They won’t get much out of me!” 

“Hello, there!” cried a voice from the other car. 

This was from Uncle Ben—a pale, elderly man 
With watery blue eyes who nevertheless seemed to 
have the stamp of society on him. This may have 
been partly due to his clothes—or the fact that he 
was wearing gloves—or his air of slightly conde- 
scending boredom—and it may have been due as 
well to the commanding matron who sat by his side 
and looked as though she had two favorite speeches 
—“Be quiet, I tell you!” and “Off with their 
heads!” 

“We thought it was you,” said Uncle Ben as both 
cars stopped, “though we weren’t quite sure till we 
had passed. What are you doing? Going camp- 
ing?” 
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“Yes,” said Phyll rather nervously. “You re- 
member Ethel; don’t you?” 

“T should say I do!” said Uncle Ben. “How 
are you, Ethel? Though I needn’t ask that—ah-ah 
—when you are looking so well. How long have 
you been East?” 

“About a month,” said Ethel, not altogether 
pleased because Aunt Libby hadn’t spoken to her. 
“Aunt Myra’s been filling her up,” she thought, 
and unconsciously bridled a little, perhaps because 
the old Winthrop spirit was starting to work again. 

“T heard a very strange rumor the other day,” 
said Aunt Libby, suddenly breaking her silence. 
“T heard that Stone Gables had been sold—to some 
New York people, I believe.” 

“So that’s what she came to find out,” thought 
the Skipper; and aloud she answered in her quietest 
voice, “Yes, it has. It was rather large for us. So 
I’ve sold it, and we’re going to live at The Furnaces 
instead.” 

“Your grandmother’s old farm?” asked Uncle 
Ben. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, not caring for any further 
questions just then. ‘Come and see us some time; 
won’t you?” And a parting shot for which some 
sour old Winthrop must have been at least partly 
responsible—“Remember us all to Aunt Myra, 
please, and tell her we often talk about her... !” 

She started The Ark then, her back very straight, 
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‘7+ stop again till after one, when they 
= ies aN by ale aide of the road, and Junior 
glled The Ark’s radiator which had nearly boiled 
dry. They went on slowly then till half past four 
and then Junior got out again at a brook and filled 
the radiator once more. E 

“Looks like a thunderstorm,” he said, glancing 
back of the car. “I guess that’s what makes it so 
hot.” one 
And indeed a sea of dark gray clouds was rising 
in the west—fringed with waves that were nearly 
black. 

“Tf we can get to The Furnaces ahead of the rain, 
welll be all right,” said Junior, now comfortably 
established in the back seat again. 

“Yes—if!” thought the Skipper, opening the 
throttle as wide as she dared and watching for 
steam. 

They made twenty miles in the next hour—the 
clouds in the west growing more threatening every 
minute, though the storm still miraculously held off. 
But then a sprinkling of great drops began to fall 
——each making a circle as big as a quarter where it 
eA ae aot ood Ethel stopped so that 
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aay 8 Stopped. “You want to watch the 

» and when you see the branches start 
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lashing, you’ll know the storm will soon follow.” 

But still it held off, and Ethel was wondering if 
she would reach The Furnaces first, when she no- 
ticed that the leaves on the trees were beginning to 
twist as though they would like to hide, and a few 
minutes later, a distant volley of thunder was heard 
—a volley that seemed to say, “You’d all better 
make for shelter if you know when you’re well!” 

It wasn’t only the leaves that were twisting and 
turning then—the branches were doing it, too, and 
soon the whole tops of trees. ‘Then, above the noise 
of the wind, a closer peal of thunder was heard— 
a peal that sounded like the roll of mighty kettle- 
drums announcing King Storm, and the next 
moment the heavens seemed to open as though to 
relieve themselves of both fire and flood—and find- 
ing it hopeless to try to navigate further, the Skip- 
per steered The Ark to the side of the road and 
there cast anchor till the tempest should have 
passed. 

“[T’m glad I’m not out in it,” said Junior once. 

The roof began to leak and they spread their 
raincoats as well as they could. They had hardly 
finished this when a tingling stroke of lightning lit 
the inside of the car like a flashlight, followed by 
a fearful crash as though the sky had fallen in. 

“T tasted that,” said Junior in an awed voice. 
“It made my mouth sour.” 

They were pretty quiet then, especially Utch, but 
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that last crash was apparently the climax; and five 
minutes later the storm had abated enough to allow 
them to start forward again. 

“We ought to be there in an hour at the latest,” 
said Ethel hopefully. 

It had grown dusk before the hour was over; but 
occasionally as they breasted the top of a hill, they 
could see a vivid path of light ahead of them. 

“Is that the sunset?” asked Phyll once. 

“No,” said the Skipper. “I think it’s a fire.” 

“Something struck by lightning, maybe,” said 
Doris. “That last flash—I’m sure it struck some- 
thing.” 

As they advanced, the fire grew brighter. 

“We're near The Furnaces now,” said Ethel, be- 
ginning to recognize the landmarks. “Just a few 
miles more, and we'll soon be snug for the night.’ 

Ahead of them, the fire grew brighter, lighting 
the sky like a beacon which had desperate news to 
tell. 

“It can’t be the farm!” she almost fiercely told 
herself. “It must be somewhere else!” 

She didn’t know that she had thereby uttered the 
philosophy of all fires—‘‘Some one around here will 
be burned out before the year is over—but it won’t 
be us... .” Ethel was so busy watching for the 
location of the blaze that she missed a tree by only 
a few scant inches. 

“It’s awfully near the farm!” she told herself at 
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last; and when they reached the lane which turned 
down to The Furnaces—the corner marked by the 
gaunt pine—there was no longer any doubt about 
it. “It is the farm,” said Ethel in growing excite- 
ment. “Now hold tight, everybody! This is an 
awful road!” 

The Ark made it, though—would make almost 
anything, provided she wasn’t crowded over 25. 
So down the lane she lurched, through a small piece 
of hemlock woods in which the trunks of trees were 
silhouetted against a background of crimson, and 
finally to a clearing in the grove by the side of a 
brook which now gleamed with the reflection of the 
blazing old farm-house where Ethel had expected 
to make her home. 

Just as they reached the clearing, the roof fell in. 

There was a gigantic fountain of sparks—window- 
frames uncertainly staring like bloodshot eyes— 
and a few moments later the chimney alone was 
standing, and Ethel knew that she had suddenly 
been left with a family on her hands—Stone Gables 
sold, The Furnaces burned, practically all their 
possessions in a leaky old car, and no place else to 
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XV 
THE GIANT’S CAVE 


Ethel had already noticed a number of spectators, 
and now she saw that Tad Wilson was among them 
and was approaching the car. 

“Mighty sorry, Miss Marland,” he said. ‘We 
saved some of the furniture—but that was all we 
could do.” 

He pointed to where a mixed collection of house- 
hold goods loomed dimly in the background behind 
a group of watchers who were staring into the 
dwindling fire like so many mystics watching for 
signs. 

“Looks as though you’d come for a visit,” said 
Tad, seeing how The Ark was packed. 

“Yes,” said Ethel—and that was all she was able 
to say just then. 

“Too bad. . . . Too late for you to go home to- 
night, but there’s a hotel at Pryde’s Point.” 

Ethel had been there once with her father—a 
fashionable old Colonial house—“The Berwick 
Manor”—where a few days’ stay with her family 
would eat up every dollar she had in the world. 


“Thanks,” she said. “I’m not quite sure what 
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we shall do yet. . . . You see—we’re all dressed 
ready for camping; and we may stay here tonight.” 

It was apparent that Tad was reluctant to go; 
but he finally went, the last of the mystics going 
with him. Overhead the skies were clearing, and 
now and then the moon could be seen, sailing hur- 
riedly like a ship among islands of clouds. Very 
carefully Ethel guided The Ark down to the barn, 
and there they all got out. 

It only needed a glance, however, to see that the 
barn was impossible—half filled as it was with 
mouldy hay, the moonlight streaming through its 
roof. 

“Tf the ground wasn’t wet, we’d camp,” thought 
Ethel. 

It was then that she remembered the Giant’s Cave 
in the glen. 

“Tf you'll all stay here a few minutes,” she said, 
first taking the flashlight out of her kit and making 
sure that she had matches in her pocket, “I think 
I can find a place where we'll be all right.” 

Utch went with her and they picked their way 
together down to the brook, and across it over an 
opening in the ledge, and then through a fringe of 
pines till they came to a miniature cliff, looming up 
against the darkening sky for thirty or forty feet. 
Ethel made her way along the face of this cliff until 
she came to a black opening, the bottom of it about 
as high as her knees. She lifted Utch into the open- 
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ing first and then climbed after him and switched 
- on the flashlight. 

“Yes, this is it,” she thought. 

Kneeling down, she gathered a mound of dry 
pine needles, which had blown into the cave, scrap- 
ing the rock floor clear all around the mound. She 
scratched a match then, her face suddenly appearing 
like a glowing mask in some mysterious drama, and 
a moment later a fire was crackling on the floor. 

It disclosed a cave—with high, irregular walls, 
sometimes seen and sometimes invisible in the light 
of the fire. The floor, being higher than the ground 
outside, was dry-dusty in places. Bits of branches 
had blown in from the trees outside and these broke 
with a snap when Ethel happened to step upon them. 
There were openings in the walls which apparently 
led to other caves, and one at least which overlooked 
the glen, the moon shining through it as though it 
were acasement. But after her first quick scrutiny, 
Ethel seemed to be more interested in the wood on 
_ the floor than anything else, gathering it together as 
fast as she could and putting some of it on the fire. 
Then, almost hugging herself with delight, she went 
back for the crew and found them still dutifully 
standing by The Ark, as quiet as so many lambs 
who were afraid that the wolves might get them if 
they made any noise. 

“Pve got the loveliest place,” she told them. 
“Come and see!” 
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Walking cautiously, they followed her over the 
brook until they came within sight of the cave, 
its doorway and windows lighted by the fire with- 
in. 
Away down deep they all must have felt a thrill 
as they climbed inside and looked around. “There 
may be wonderful discoveries in here—pre-historic 
life—fossils—things like that!” thought Doris. 
Phyll’s dreams, however, were more of the present: 
“He saw her emerge from the cave, a graceful, 
beautiful figure, and at first he rubbed his eyes, won- 
dering whether she was a nymph of the woods— 
or what.” 

The Skipper was already arranging a square of 
stones for cooking, and while the others were un- 
loading The Ark she went to the well for water and 
unwrapped the chops which she had bought earlier 
in the day and which she had expected to cook in 
the farmhouse kitchen. Before long a welcome 
sizzling was heard from the frying pan, and coffee, 
too, began to offer up its incense. After the chops, 
the Skipper fried a large dish of potatoes, and the 
moving being completed, the crew went to work 
making toast. ... 

They were happy—and sleepy—yes, and tired, 
too, when dinner was over; and as soon as the cook- 
ing kit had been cleaned and put away, Ethel didn’t 
have to tell them twice to unroll their blankets and 
lay them out on the spicy beds of pine needles. 
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“T feel so excited,” said Phyll, “I know I shan’t 
sleep——” 

As a matter of fact she was the first to drop off, 
but it wasn’t long before Doris and Junior followed 
her, The Skipper, however, stayed awake for a 
long time, wrestling with the future; and didn’t find 
it the best of wrestling, either. 

“T can keep them fed as long as the money lasts,” 
she thought, “but when that’s gone——~” 

Out in the glen, the inquiry of an owl was heard 
rising above the cheerful clock-winding of the 
crickets. Then a whip-poor-will shouted his advice, 
repeating it over and over till old Grandfather Frog, 
down in the lower pond, fairly croaked ‘‘Shut up!” 
at him. And once, thinking she heard something 
moving in the leaves outside, the Skipper raised her- 
self on her elbow and saw a dark shape shifting 
around on the other side of the brook—and then 
the startled snort of a deer. 

“They can live—why can’t we?” Ethel found her- 
self thoughtfully wondering. ‘—Especially when 
we think that we’re so superior to the birds and the 
animals——” 

A fitful glare lit the sky for a few seconds; and 
she guessed that a beam had fallen into the 
smouldering embers of the house. 

“Yes, they can live—and so can we,” was her last 
waking thought. “But I wish—the house—hadn’t 
burned down—just the same. . . .” 


XVI 
A GAIN—AND A LOSS! 


The crew had often read the expression—“the 
beauty of the dawn,” but the next morning they 
made its acquaintance, finding that the sunrise can 
be as beautiful as the sunset—a picture of moving 
colors accompanied by a chorus of birds and a rip- 
pling obligato by the brook which tumbled along 
not far from the doorway of the cave. 

By the time the sun was fairly up, they had fin- 
ished their breakfasts; and then as you can imagine 
they started exploring the cave. 

It had evidently been formed by slabs of stone 
which had fallen from the top of the cliff—split off 
perhaps by the chisel of Time, or by some mighty 
force which had passed that way in a far-off glacial 
period. Some of these slabs had fallen in such a 
manner that they made a rough wall about twenty 
feet from the face of the cliff—and other slabs fall- 
ing on top of them had formed a roof—titanic 
shingles three and four feet thick and some of them 
larger than the ceiling of the average room. Time, 
laying aside its chisel and picking up its trowel, had 
filled the chinks between these shingles with smaller 


stones and, later on with soil and vegetation. 
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There were three rooms in the cave, communicat- 
ing with each other, and each having openings in 
the outside wall—openings which served as windows 
and overlooked the glen. Of the three apartments, 
the center was the largest. This was the one in 
which the Skipper and her crew had spent the night. 
The floor sloped toward the rear, and in the back 
wall they found a drafty opening about as big around 
as a barrel and decidedly damp—an opening which 
sloped upward and disappeared. Ethel guessed that 
this extended to the top of the cliff, and that the 
dampness was caused by the rain of the preceding 
afternoon. 

“T thought it was funny—the way the fire kept 
drawing back last night,” she said. ‘One sure 
thing, we’ll never be troubled by smoke.” 

To the right of this central cave was a smaller one, 
reached by an opening in the wall so low that they 
had to duck their heads in order to pass through it. 
In this cave, too, the floor was irregular, but the 
room itself was both dry and cool. 

“This will make a bed room,” said Ethel, begin- 
ning to see light in the darkness. ‘“There’s plenty 
of room for the two girls and myself, and now if 
the room on the other side will do for Junior 12 

They crossed the central apartment and went 
up through an opening to a small cave which could 
almost be described as a room on a shelf. There 
was a long, low window in it—less than a foot high 
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from the floor. Although the window was too low 
to climb through, any one lying on the floor of this 
upstairs cave could command a good view of the 
glen. Junior claimed the room as soon as he saw 
it and immediately laid down on the floor to get his 
view of the glen. 

“There!” announced the Skipper to her breathless 
crew. “Now the first thing to do is to even the 
floors a little, and then we’ll go up and see what 
furniture was saved last night.” 

It was decided to fill the low places of the floor 
with stones, and then to level these over with pebbles 
and sand. And when she had the crew properly 
started at this, she went up to the ruins of the farm- 
house to see the furniture. She was still looking 
it over when Tad came down the lane. 

“TY thought I’d drop around to see how you were 
getting on,”’ he said, his cheeks turning red as soon 
as he saw Ethel. 

“Oh—wonderful!” she told him. ‘‘We stayed in 
the Giant’s Cave last night. And now we’re going 
to furnish it.” 

“T’d like to help a little, if you wouldn’t mind,” 
he said, blushing harder than ever. 

“Mind?” cried the Skipper. “Of course I would- 
n’t mind. You can help me right now with some of 
this furniture if you like.” 

While Tad was moving one of the tables—carry- 
ing it as though it were made of wicker instead of 
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the stoutest of walnut—Ethel began thinking of what 
he had told her about her father’s accident; and 
again the old doubt—the old question arose to her 
mind, as more than once in the night it had risen 
there and helped to keep her from sleep. 

“Tad,” she said, “you used to see my father 
driving along the upper road here; didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I knew the Judge’s car pretty 
well.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you call him a careful driver?” 

“Certainly was, Miss Marland. As careful as any 
I ever saw.” 

“Then how do you suppose he hit the tree so 
hard?” 

“I don’t know that I ever tried to figure it out,” 
he thoughtfully answered. “He must have been 
going fast, though—the wreck it made of his car.” 

Ethel said nothing more at the time; but you can 
guess whether or not she silently filed that away for 
future reference, together with what old Elmer 
Deane and Deacon Briggs had told her. 

A number of chairs, a long bench and two tables 
had been saved from the fire—practically all the 
kitchen equipment. And there were lamps, though 
neatly all had their chimneys missing. And there 
were two old-fashioned bureaus—one painted and 
the other stained. And there was a desk, and a 
couch, and mattresses. Evidently there hadn’t been 
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time to take the beds apart, and they must have 
wrestled mightily with the cookstove, getting it 
through the back door before they were broiled 
themselves, for its two front legs were broken and 
it seemed to be standing with its head bowed in 
thought, as though still thinking oe the tragedy of 
the night before. 

The couch and the mattresses were soggy, but 
most of the other things, if affected at all by their 
outing, had simply been freshened by the rain. 

“We'll take them down to the brook in the car,” 
said Ethel, “and then we'll carry them over from 
there.” 

She started to fold back the top of The Ark, and 
Tad went to help her. It stuck once and he gave it 
a tap—just a quiet little tap for him—and right 
then and there The Ark nearly parted company with 
its top. 

You can imagine the happy time they had furnish- 
ing the sitting room of the cave. 

“Doesn’t it begin to look good!” exclaimed Phyll 
as soon as the chairs and tables were in place. 
“T’ve often read of cave-men; but I never dreamed 
that some day I’d be a cave-girl!” 

The question of the stove arose next. Should 
they take it into the cave and set it up at the back of 
the living room on four large stones? 

“No,” said Ethel thoughtfully. ‘“I’d rather have 
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a fire-place in the living room if we can, and then 
perhaps we can fix up a crane, and have one of those 
big iron pots.” 

In similar fashion, she placed her veto upon the 
couch and the mattresses. 

“We'll sleep on pine needles,” she said. ‘We 
only need to get enough and they’re softer than any 
other mattresses. But we'll take these bureaus 
over, Tad, if you think you can lift them. . . . And 
the desk.” 

It began to look quite like an apartment when the 
larger bureau was finally worked into the girls’ room. 

“Tell you what you ought to do now, Miss Mar- 
land,” said Tad, when all the furniture was finally in 
place. “You ought to cement up some of these 
openings in the walls, and build in regular windows 
and doors wherever there’s room for them. Then 
you’d have something. It wouldn’t cost more than 
a hundred dollars either, and I could do the mason 
work myself.” 

A hundred dollars! ... The skipper nearly 
scoffed aloud. Before the others were awake that 
morning she had counted her money and had found 
a little over eighty dollars—$81.73, to be exact. 
And when that was gone. ..1! She fairly bustled 
Tad back into the living room of the cave and started 
him building the fireplace by the immemorial method 
of starting to do it herself. 

Tad was in his element then, going outside and 
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tossing in great flat stones. And when he had 
enough of these he began to place them together be- 
neath the natural chimney in the back of the cave, 
raising the sides of the fireplace at a flaring angle 
and then laying an old crowbar across the stones to 
serve for a crane—an old crowbar which had been 
among the odds and ends that had been saved from 
the fire the night before. 

“T’ll make some iron S-hooks to hang on the bar,” 
he said, ‘and then you’ll be able to boil water in 
here any time you want to——” 

They were interrupted by Junior, who came rush- 
ing up to the doorway of the cave—his hat sopping, 
but otherwise apparently dry. 

“What do you think I’ve found?” he cried. And 
then as though they never could guess—“Another 
cave—a little one—and a boat!” 

“That’s the Dwarf’s Cave,” said the Skipper. “I 
was going to show you that this afternoon. But I 
didn’t know there was a boat there.” 

They all went to see it, including Utch who 
seemed to scent excitement in the wind. The pond 
was a small sheet of water, with a gravelly beach on 
one side and high banks on the other. From above, 
it was fed by the waterfall which could be heard 
from the cave, and on the lower side, the water 
flowed over a dam and became a brook again. 

“Tt doesn’t look deep,” said the Skipper, “and if 
you'll promise to be careful, I'll cut you a pole.” 
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“T’ll cut one if you have an axe,” said Tad. 

There was a hatchet in Ethel’s camping kit, to- 
gether with a fish-line and hooks. So Tad not only 
cut a pole, but a fishing rod as well, and it wasn’t 
long before Junior was pushing his way out on the 
pond, blinking hard behind his spectacles—the 
bread-winner, or at least the fish-winner, of the 
family. 

The others started back for the cave then. 

“We haven’t much left to eat,” said the Skipper. 
“T think I'll go over to Pryde’s Point and get some 
groceries. Who'd like to go with me?” 

It was decided that Phyll should go, while Doris 
stayed behind and unpacked. 

“All right,” said Ethel. “T’'ll get my pocket- 
book.” 

She knew exactly where she had put it—by the 
side of the books on the table; and when it wasn’t 
there, she had her first presentiment of what was 
coming. But thinking that she might have been mis- 
taken, she first looked behind the books, and next 
on the floor, and then with a heart which grew 
heavier every moment, she searched the bedrooms. 

“What a dreadful thing if all our money’s gone!” 
she thought. “What on earth would we do!” 

Fighting the feeling of panic which was trying to 
take possession of her, she made herself look all 
around once more; and when at last she called the 
girls and both of them said they had seen the miss- 
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ing pocketbook on the shelf just before going out to 
look at the boat, the Skipper knew that disaster had 
fallen upon them. 

She knew that all their money was gone.... 
And, this was worse, she knew that someone must 
have been in the cave to have taken it... . 


XVII 
UNEXPECTED VISITORS 


Even though Ethel knew her pocketbook was 
gone—even though she knew it as well as she knew 
that the Civil War was over and that George Wash- 
ington was dead—human nature being essentially 
based on hope, they had another hunt for it, not 
only searching the cave but the ground outside as 
well, and especially the paths that led to The Ark, 
and to the pond where Junior had found the boat. 

But in the end, she simply had to face it. 

“Tt’s gone,” she thought, “and that’s all there 
is to it. But who on earth could have taken it?” 

And then another thought arose to her mind—a 
thought which had been working subconsciously 
there ever since she had first discovered her loss. 
When she had entered the living room to take her 
pocketbook off the shelf, there had been a vague and 
yet a familiar smell in the cave. 

“T know!” she now suddenly told herself. ‘“‘Ciga- 
rette smoke!” 

Ethel hadn’t done scout work in her time for 
nothing. She went to the doorway and looked out, 
thinking to herself, “Whoever the thief was, he must 


have heard us down by the pond; so which way 
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would he have gone when he jumped out of the 
cave?” 

Instead of turning toward the pond she glanced 
in the opposite direction toward an opening in the 
trees and the shelter of brush beyond. : 

“If I had been the thief, I’d have gone that way,” 
she thought and carefully began making her way 
over the suspected trail. 

She didn’t have to go far. In the soft ground by 
the brook, she found a well-defined footprint—the 
print of a man with rather small feet who had cer- 
tainly been well shod; and further along, just be- 
fore reaching the screen of brush, she came to the 
end of a cigarette which hadn’t lain there long. It 
was the footprint, however, which moved her the 
most and going back to it, she had the queerest little 
thrill as she thought of the footprint which had 
figured in Tad’s story of her father’s accident. 

“There!” she told herself. ‘“That’s the one who 
took it!” 

Her thought was ambiguous, but you know what 
she meant. 

“T suppose we might sell The Ark,” she presently 
continued, “though I’d hate to do that because it 
would make us prisoners here—and besides,’’ she 
sagely added, “TI don’t believe we could get much for 
it, the way she boils.” 

Nevertheless she crossed the brook to look at it, 
and just as she reached The Ark, she heard voices 
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up the lane and the throbbing exhaust of a car—a 
car which appeared in sight a few moments later, 
carefully picking its way down the rutted road. No 
dented little flivver was this new arrival, but a 
lordly limousine which bowed and swayed as it rolled 
forward; and on the front seat were Uncle Ben and 
Aunt Libby—Aunt Libby already sitting up straight, 
and Uncle Ben looking as fashionable as ever and 
stopping the car and waving his hand at Ethel the 
moment he saw her. 

“Mmm!” thought the Skipper, leaning against 
The Ark and trying not to notice Aunt Libby’s 
look, “now what on earth do they want here?” 


XVIII 
TRESOR 


They had called, it seemed, to see the ruins of the 
house; and having viewed them, they had ventured 
down into the glen a little further in order to find 
a better place to turn their car. It was Ethel’s 
first thought that they had come snooping again; 
but it didn’t take her long to see that they were as 
much surprised to see her as she was to see them. 

“Were you here last night when the house caught 
fire?” asked Aunt Libby in her most disapproving 
manner. 

“No,” said Ethel, proud of herself that she was 
speaking politely. ‘We arrived just after.” 

“You are here again early this morning.” 

“They think I’ve ridden over from somewhere,” 
thought Ethel. ‘And I don’t care—I’m just going 
to let them think it! It would only make Aunt 
Myra laugh if she knew we were living in a cave.” 

The Skipper was dressed that morning in her 
corduroy breeches and khaki shirt, with a high pair 
of battered old lace-up boots—boots which looked 
as though they could almost smoke a corn-cob pipe 
and tell fish stories. And if you didn’t like Ethel, 
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with much the same curly look that Aunt Libby 
was bestowing upon them. But otherwise you 
would at least have had half an eye for the slim 
graceful form which stood up in the boots and 
graced the breeches, to say nothing of the blueness 
of Ethel’s eyes, and the old-rose tints of her cheeks. 

“We didn’t hear about the fire till last night,” 
said Uncle Ben, rather hurriedly, “and as we were 
running into town this morning—ah—ah—for a few 
dives! 

All this time the Skipper had been aware that a 
girl was sitting in the back seat of Uncle Ben’s car 
—had known, too, that this girl had been watching 
her since the car had stopped. But first Aunt 
Libby had spoken and Ethel had been obliged to 
look at her; and then Uncle Ben had made his re- 
mark and Ethel had been obliged to look at him; 
but now, no one speaking for the moment, the Skip- 
per had a chance to take a good look at the girl in 
the back seat; and Uncle Ben, half turning, said, 
“I wonder if you girls have met before. My 
daughter, Tresor. Tresor, this is Judge Marland’s 
daughter—ah—ah———” 

“The Skipper,” said Ethel, smiling a little, and 
thus attempting to explain her costume. 

“Ethel,” corrected Aunt Libby, always sitting up 
more than upright. 

“Of the two names,” said the girl in the back 
seat, “I infinitely prefer The Skipper. There’s a 
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certain swank to that; while Ethel, of course, is 
purest mush.” 

This was delivered, one might say, staccato— 
with a play of voice and eyebrows which might have 
been called vivacious if it hadn’t been touched with 
something bored as well. 

‘“‘And she isn’t really old,” thought Ethel, “even 
if her eyebrows and her cheeks and her lips are 
made up. . . . No, sir, I don’t believe she’s as old 
as I am.” 

Meanwhile Tresor had been looking at Ethel; 
and if you had been there, you would probably 
have enjoyed the contrast between the two girls. 
Ethel was slender and had hardly yet filled out the 
hollows of her chest; while Tresor was plump and 
looked as though she would shine in evening dress. 
Again, the Skipper’s hair was long and was coiled 
around her head; while Tresor’s hair was shingled 
down to a point on the nape of her neck. 

“T’m glad you like ‘The Skipper,’” said Ethel, 
beaming on her. 

Aunt Libby, disapproving of everything, dis- 
approved of this as well. 

“You didn’t tell us the other day that you had 
sold the furniture, too, when you sold Stone Ga- 
bles,” she said, giving Ethel a cold look. 

“No,” said the Skipper, and stiffened a little in- 
side, thinking to herself “Aunt Myra!” And re- 
alizing how warm Aunt Libby was upon the track 
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of the fact that they were living in the cave, she 
thought “I shall have to get away from here before 
she begins asking questions.” 

But this was more easily thought than done, be- 
cause after all she couldn’t very well walk away 
and leave them all staring after her. So, thinking 
quickly in order not to make an awkward pause, 
she said, “If you want to turn around, I’ll stand by 
and let you know how far you can back.” 

Uncle Ben fell for this at once, pressing his foot 
on the starting button and reaching forward to re- 
lease the hand brake—acting indeed as though he 
were just as willing to get away as Ethel was to see 
him go. And so for one blessed moment the Skip- 
per thought that her ruse had succeeded, but the 
next moment Aunt Libby made an imperious mo- 
tion with her hand—a motion that said “Wait!”— 
and almost simultaneously the engine stopped turn- 
ing and the hand brake went on again. 

“Did you sell all the furniture?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, and added rather hurriedly, 
“You can back here until your front wheels are 
even with this tree.” 

But again Aunt Libby made that imperious ges- 
ture, and again Uncle Ben obeyed it. 

“T heard you had,” she said, “although of course 
I could hardly believe it.” 

“There was more than we needed, really,” said 
Ethel, knowing all the time how unconvincing this 
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sounded, “and what with the house being sold and 
everything——” 

And then at last it came—a question like the 
thrust of a sword and pointing straight at the heart 
of the Skipper’s secret. 

‘‘Where are you living now?” 

“Well,” said Ethel, fumbling a little and trying to 
parry, “we haven’t quite decided yet where we are 
going to live.” And raising her voice a little, she 
added, ‘There are so many nice places around this 
part of the country that, if anything, we are spoiled 
by choice.” And raising her voice a little higher 
yet, and coloring until the roses of her cheeks 
looked as though they had suddenly taken upon 
themselves the tint and spreading qualities of Crim- 
son Ramblers, she added still further, “In fact, we 
are still looking around before deciding on any- 
thing permanent. It’s a lot like camping, in a way, 
you know. When you once make camp, you hate 
to change it; although if you had waited and looked 
around a little further, you might have found a 
much more comfortable place . . . one with many 
more advantages . . . more suitable in every way.” 

Perhaps you are wondering at this long speech 
of the Skipper’s, and the way she raised her voice, 
and turned red, and added two breathless additions 
to her story after it had seemed that she was 
through. And yet the explanation was simple, and 
the clue can be given in a single word. Utchie. 
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Just as Ethel had started to answer Aunt Libby, she 
had heard Utchie barking down in front of the cave. 
And so the Skipper had tried to drown his voice 
by raising her own. 

“Oh, I hope she won’t hear him . . . !” she kept 
telling herself as her voice rose higher and higher; 
and at first she believed she had won, because al- 
though Aunt Libby cast one or two inquisitive 
glances down toward the glen, she ended by keep- 
ing her eyes upon the Skipper and watching her 
very closely indeed. 

“How did you get here?” she asked then. 

“Tn the car,” said Ethel. 

“That car?” 

Ves,” 

“But where did you start from, to get here so 
early?” 

They all heard it then—heard it unmistakably— 
the sound of Utchie’s barking and the voices of 
Doris and Phyll. 

“What’s that?” asked Aunt Libby, her eyes al- 
most boring into Ethel’s. Perhaps she thought that 
under such a formidable stare, the Skipper’s glances 
would waver and fall; but suddenly scorning fur- 
ther efforts of concealment, Ethel looked evenly 
back at Aunt Libby—such a steady, even look that 
Aunt Libby presently began to blink a little and 
pretended that the sun was shining in her eyes. 
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“We're camping down there,” said the Skipper. 
And to show that she was quite at ease, she laughed 
a little and added, “We're having lots of fun.” 

It didn’t strike Ethel until later how intently 
Uncle Ben looked at her when she announced that 
they were camping in the glen; but for one thing she 
didn’t have much time to notice him, because 
Tresor, who had been sitting in the back seat look- 
ing bored to death at her mother’s questions, now 
suddenly came to life again. 

“Camping? Really?” she cried in her self- 
exciting staccato. “And were you here all night?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “We have a cave.” 

“Lovely! Oh, lovely!” exclaimed Tresor. “I 
must see that cave!’’ She almost seemed to bounce 
herself out of the car, and the next moment she had 
the Skipper by the arm. “You precious thing, 
you!” she cried, with a display of enthusiasm which 
wasn’t far from having something theatrical in it. 
‘Lead on to the cave!” And over her shoulder, 
“Come on, everybody! I wouldn’t miss this for 
worlds!” 

If you had been there and had been asked to de- 
scribe Aunt Libby’s manner of following, you might 
have said that it was hostile but inquisitive. 

And as for Uncle Ben, it might have been due to 
the shadow of the trees, but as he followed the 
others, it would possibly have struck you that his 
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face seemed to have even less color than usual, and 
that now and then he stopped and looked around 
him like an elderly gentleman who is about to start 
on a dangerous race and is already somewhat out 
of breath.... 


XIX 
ANOTHER CAVE GIRL 


On the way down, the Skipper told them how 
they had happened to make their camp there. 

“Grandma gave me The Furnaces,” she said. 
“So when we sold the Gables, I thought we’d come 
down here and camp in the farmhouse for the sum- 
mer. And then when we got here and found the 
house was burned, we decided to stay and camp 
here anyhow.” 

“You say your grandmother gave you the place?” 
asked Uncle Ben. 

“Ves. She said it was to be mine, some day; so 
she sent me the deed and told me to do what I liked 
with it.” 

As they made their way between the ruts of the 
road, Ethel was glad that Uncle Ben had left his 
car above; and the thought of this presently 
aroused the old doubt, the old question which al- 
ways seemed to rise in her mind now whenever 
she thought of her father’s accident. 

“Uncle Ben,” she said, “you’ve been out driving 
with Dad more than once; haven’t you?” 

He stopped for a moment, quite out of breath, 


and seemed to rest himself before he answered. 
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“Once or twice, yes,” he said. “. . . Some time 
ago.” 

“Then wouldn’t you say that Dad was a careful 
driver?” 

““Ye-es,” said Uncle Ben, considering and walk- 
ing on again, “I imagine, of course, that he could 
make good time if he wished to do so; but on the 
few occasions when I have ridden with him, he 
seemed—yes—he seemed to be very careful.” 

By that time they had reached the brook and 
were in sight of the Giant’s Cave, a bowl of wild 
azaleas on one of the window sills. And Ethel felt 
so proud of it, with the stately trees in front and 
the green grass growing up to the edge of the cliff. 

“We're going to have doors and windows some 
time,” she said to Tresor, “and then we can put up 
curtains ——” 

“Oh—lovely!” cried Tresor again. “A bright 
gay chintz, with birds and foliage on it. Can’t you 
just see them hanging there!” 

The Skipper didn’t think much of that—having 
someone else furnish her cave for her—and yet she 
couldn’t help liking Tresor for being so interested. 
As for Aunt Libby, though, hostility began to tri- 
umph over curiosity; and probably because she 
knew that she would hear about it anyway, she 
wouldn’t go in. Instead she stood outside and 
looked up at the doorway with a disapproving eye. 
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“And you mean to say that you are living here 
alone?” she asked. 

Ethel bridled—a delightful thing to see. “I 
don’t know what you call ‘alone,’” she said rather 
stiffly. “There are four of us.” 

Uncle Ben went in, and so did Tresor; and the 
latter, already enthusiastic, was soon in raptures. 

“Adorable!” she kept exclaiming; and then “I 
never saw anything so romantic in my life!” And 
finally, ““You must get a wonderful kick out of it— 
going back to cave-life like this!” 

“Do you like outdoor life?” asked Ethel. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Tresor, “I am positively mad 
over it. Last year in Egypt we camped out two 
nights on the desert. And the year before that—at 
Mount Rainier—I nearly lived outdoors for a 
week!” 

She was dressed in lavender stripes, with a purple 
hat and tie; and she was in and out of the rooms like 
a bird of paradise—quite putting it over Madem- 
oiselles Doris and Phyllis, but not quite putting it 
over the Skipper even if the latter was in her breeches 
and boots. In the girls’ room she saw Ethel’s 
ukelele hanging on the wall. 

“A uke-la-la!” she exclaimed. “The one thing 
needful!” 

She took it down and after a preliminary thrum or 
two, she arched her neck and sang 
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“Chérie je t’aimer toujours 
Pour toi je brule d’amour 
Je ne fais que souffrir 


Sans voir ton sourire... .? 


It was exquisitely done, but the exotic note was 
unmistakable—and hardly the note which you would 
have expected from a cave-girl in her lair. 

After the song they went outside, and the Skip- 
per showed them the path which led to the pond. 

“Oh, let’s go down!” said Tresor, excitedly taking 
Ethel’s arm again. “I love to hike!” 

For all that she was soon puffing, and was ob- 
viously glad to sit on a fallen tree when they reached 
the pond. 

“You come and sit by me, and tell me all you ex- 
pect to do this summer,” she said to Ethel. 

The Skipper began to wonder, among other things, 
how Tresor could walk at all on her stilt-like heels. 
She had already met one girl who was “simply wild” 
for outdoor life and nearly had hysterics when an 
ant walked up her arm; and she had known another 
who was “crazy” for hiking and always wanted to 
turn back when they had gone about a mile. Still 

. . if Tresor had camped in Egypt . . . and had 
lived outdoors for a week at Mt. Rainier. . . . Be- 
side, there was something in her cousin which she 
liked—and something, more vaguely, that she pitied 
—something dimly connected with those made-up 
lips and eyebrows. 
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“Do you know,” began Tresor, “we have friends 
at Pryde’s Point—awfully nice men—who come 
playing around here every summer, and they were 
telling me the other day. . . .” She broke off then, 
her mind evidently flying to another line of thought. 
“Do you know what I wish?” she suddenly asked, 
all round-eyed excitement. 

Naturally Ethel didn’t. 

“J wish you’d invite me to stay with you a 
few weeks! ...Do you think that awfully 
Boldt ts35,0- 

She looked at the Skipper, intensively eager and 
wistful; and you must always remember that Ethel’s 
hospitality was the hospitality of the West. 

“Tf you think you’d be comfortable—” she hesi- 
tated. 

The next moment Tresor’s arms were around her 
with a hug like that of a young bear. “Come and 
I'll tell Mother,” she said. 

Too late then the Skipper remembered. . . . She 
had invited a guest to stay with them, and they 
didn’t have a penny in the world with which to bless 
themselves. ‘“I shall have to sell The Ark right 
off,” she thought. “I wonder where I can take it.” 

Deep in thought she lagged behind; but Tresor 
ran ahead and Ethel soon heard her telling her 
mother that she was going to stay at the cave. 
Aunt Libby was evidently disapproving, as usual, 
and the Skipper lagged back more. She herself, 
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upon reflection, was not particularly keen that 
Tresor should join the cave-dwellers—and start by 
eating The Ark. .. ! 

“And when The Ark’s eaten up—!” thought the 
Skipper, stopping as though to pick a handful of 
daisies, but not missing much of the argument near 
the cave. 

Uncle Ben was being brought into it, and appar- 
ently to Aunt Libby’s surprise, Uncle Ben was 
backing Tresor, backing her almost anxiously as 
though afraid she might change her mind. And 
when the latter simply insisted on joining the party 
at The Furnaces, Aunt Libby finally gave in. 

“Of course Tresor will make her contribution so 
far as the finances are concerned,” said Aunt Libby 
to Ethel; after the Skipper had come up and been 
told of this addition to her crew. 

It was on the point of Ethel’s tongue to say, ‘‘In- 
deed, she will not”—feeling warm already with hos- 
pitable indignation—but then she recalled the state 
of the treasury, and only protested as much as was 
polite. 

“We couldn’t consider it for a moment on any 
other basis,” said Aunt Libby in her best manner. 
“What shall we say? Do you think twenty-five 
dollars a week would cover Tresor’s share?” 

The Skipper thought this would be plenty; and 
although she felt herself blushing with shame at the 
sight of Uncle Ben opening his pocketbook, there 
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was a comforting touch in that first week’s payment 
in advance which did much to make her feel better. 

“I’m going home now for my camping togs,” said 
Tresor. ‘We'll be back in about an hour.” 

They were hardly out of sight when Ethel was 
sitting in the doorway of the cave, busy with pencil 
and paper. Seeing her there, you might have 
thought she was a poet, so rapt her expression, so 
inspiring the scene before her. But if you could 
have glanced over her shoulder, you might have 
thought first that she was writing in blank verse, 
and then you might have wondered if it was poetry 
at all, for the first four lines read 


“5 lbs. bacon 
2 lbs. coffee 
1 bag flour 
2 gts. pickles .. 2” 


XX 
GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 


The Skipper had completed her poem and was 
cheerfully setting out for Pryde’s Point with the 
two girls in the Ark—the good old Ark, which for 
the present at least, wasn’t to be sold down the 
river—when she met a livery car in the lane not 
far from the ruins of the farmhouse. It was a nar- 
row place in the lane where they met and the Skip- 
per drove as far as she could to the side of the road 
and stopped. The other car came drifting down 
until the two machines were broadside on, and then 
the livery car stopped, too. There were two men 
in the back seat—one a gentle looking whimsical 
little man who seemed to enjoy the fruits of his 
sight no matter where he looked, and the other a 
frowning young man in a black plush hat who was 
nursing a large square camera on his knee. 

“Pardon me,” said the whimsical little man. 
“But are you Miss Marland.” 

“Yes,” said the Skipper, liking him at once. 
“We are all Miss Marlands here.” 

At this the whimsical little man bowed to them all. 

“My name is Tom Doolittle,’ he said. “And 


I’ve come from the New York Morning Star, myself 
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and my young colleague—to ask a few questions 
and take a few pictures—and otherwise convince 
myself that I’m a real reporter; and not, as my 
editor often tries to tell me, a Sleeping Beauty 
waiting for her Prince.” 

This was delivered in a gentle, almost plaintive 
voice; and all the time his young colleague in the 
black plush hat kept frowning and nursing his 
camera on his knees. 

“We were ... just going out,” said the Skip- 
per, smiling a little; and then, as another thought 
came to her, “How did you know we were 
here?” 

“We knew you were here,” said the whimsical 
Thomas, “because the local correspondent at 
Pryde’s Point sent in a short story of how you had 
reached the farm when the house was burning, and, 
in no way daunted, had installed yourself in a cave. 
Between ourselves, I think it was the word ‘cave’ 
which caused the Boss to become excited, and 
started him drooling from the mouth like honey 
drips from the comb. Because, you see, although 
we are all more or less acquainted with the cave- 
man, so far as I know this is the first time that cave- 
women—or, more properly speaking, cave-girls— 
have appeared in public life. And sitting here in 
this luxurious automobile it seems to me as though a 
fairly good story might be written upon the sub- 
ject—that is, of course, if you will be kind enough 
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to collaborate with two train-weary pilgrims, myself 
and Mr. Reardon, my young colleague.” 

He said this so gently, so soothingly, and sat in 
his car leaning over the door so wistfully, that the 
Skipper simply didn’t have the heart to refuse him. 

“T’m afraid it won’t make much of a story,” she 
said, “but now that you’ve come so far, we’ll be glad 
to show you the place.” 

So they all got out and went down to the glen 
together, Doris making up her mind that she wasn’t 
going to be photographed, but Phyll wondering if 
she would have time to put on her best pull-over 
sweater and the stockings that matched it—“a fair 
young girl with dreamy eyes and a laughing smile 
who would have graced a baronial castle as well as 
that picturesque cavern...’ And when Mr. 
Doolittle saw the entrance to the cave with the bowl 
of wild azaleas on the window-ledge, he drew a sigh 
of deep content and almost seemed to purr to him- 
self, and sat on a rock and drank in the scene with 
that glance which has already been noted—as 
though he enjoyed the fruits of his sight no matter 
where he looked. 

“This,” he said, “is going to be good. A column 
and a half for tomorrow’s paper, and a half-page 
spread for Sunday.” 

The Skipper had expected that he would draw a 
notebook and a pencil from his pocket and indus- 
triously begin his tale, but instead of this he hugged 
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his knees and continued to look around him—his 
eyes smiling and whimsical, but missing nothing 
that they dwelt upon. 

“And that’s the cave?” he said at last, nodding 
toward the doorway. 

‘““Yes,”’ said Ethel. ‘We hope to have a door and 
windows put in later; but if you’d like to see it the 
way it is “ 

She showed him how they had straightened the 
floors and carpeted them with pine needles. And 
how they had furnished the place with the things 
which had been saved from the burning house. 
And how they had taken advantage of the natural 
chimney to build a fireplace under it; and the more 
Tom Doolittle saw, the more he liked it, and the 
dreamier grew his gentle eyes—the eyes of a man 
who still believed he might some day see a fairy 
wave its wand. 

“You cook in here?” he asked. 

“Only if it rains,” said the Skipper. “In fine 
weather we do our cooking outside—out there where 
you see the ashes between the stones.” 

“You know—” he hesitated, “‘I’d love to see you 
cooking. It would make a corking picture.” 

It then became the Skipper’s turn to hesitate. 

“We were going over to the store when you came,” 
she said. “If you wouldn’t mind waiting, Pll run 
over to Pryde’s Point in the car, and then you can 
stay and have dinner with us—And while I’m gone, 
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Junior and the girls will take care of you and tell 
you anything you’d like to know.” 

This was nuts for Sir Thomas. Something—that 
mysterious instinct which all good reporters possess 
—had already told him that there was a deeper story 
here than the one which appeared on the surface; 
and whether or not he would be able to print it, he 
felt that he had a better chance of getting it out of 
Ethel’s crew than out of the Skipper herself. So 
as soon as Ethel had started for the Point, he be- 
gan chatting with Junior and Phyll and Doris— 
starting innocently enough with ‘“That’s a wonder- 
ful sister you’ve got”—and although of course they 
didn’t tell him any more than he ought to know— 
not knowing themselves about the mysterious cir- 
cumstances of their father’s death or the reasons 
why Stone Gables had been sold—it wasn’t long 
before the first part of his story was taking definite 
shape in Mr. Doolittle’s mind—how the Skipper, 
like another Moses, had started out with her band 
for the Promised Land, and had met with strange 
adventures on the way.... 

Presently they began taking pictures—a thing 
which wasn’t done in a minute because the frowning 
young man in the black plush hat was keen for in- 
teriors. So with one thing and another they had 
only just finished taking flashlights when the Skip- 
per came back with the groceries. And Ethel 
hadn’t been back long before Tresor returned in 
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camp costume, and when Tresor found that report- 
ers were there, and taking pictures, too—! Almost 
more quickly than the words can be written she was 
in front of the lens. 

“And doesn’t she look pretty!” thought Ethel, 
with a gentle touch of envy in her heart. “And 
even if her things ave no good for camping, those 
two men won’t know the difference. She just makes 
the rest of us look dirty and dowdy, as though we 
hadn’t cleaned up for a month.” 

And at least there was this much truth in the 
Skipper’s fears—that Tresor shone out in that small 
company like a scarlet tanager in a flock of song 
sparrows. She was wearing a pair of knicker- 
bockers, the design of which might have been pat- 
terned from Joseph’s coat of the many colors. 
And above the knickerbockers was a silk shirt with a 
handkerchief pocket in it—the handkerchief match- 
ing her tie with a perfection which had something 
exquisite about it. And around her hair she had 
tied another silk handkerchief—like a Spanish 
Gypsy—and perhaps because this had given her the 
hint, she had also fastened a pair of long scarlet 
pendants to her ears. You can imagine from this 
what a contrast she presented to Ethel—poor Ethel 
of the corduroy breeches and the flannel shirt, and 
when you remember that the Skipper was wearing 
her lace-up boots, while Tresor was sporting a pair 
of low suede shoes. .. . 
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“Just let her sit down once—just once—in some- 
thing soft! Or let her try to cross a swamp!” 
thought Ethel, frying the chops. “But those two 
men—of course they’ll never know.” 

In this, however, the Skipper reckoned without 
Mr. Doolittle; for after a few of his smiling glances 
at Tresor, he still seemed to regard Ethel as the 
center of the story which he was building in his 
mind. 

“How did she get here?” he asked Ethel, when he 
had her alone for a few moments. “Did she come 
with you?” 

“No. . . . She’s a cousin of ours from Pryde’s 
Point; and she’s going to visit us for a while.” 

“Crazy over camp life?” asked Mr. Doolittle with 
a twinkling eye. 

“Ves,” 

“I thought so. But don’t take her far in the 
woods with those shoes on, or you'll have to carry 
her back.” 

They smiled at each other, and after that Ethel 
felt better for a minute or two. 

“But what a nasty thing I was to be jealous like 
that,” she told herself then, and contritely tried to 
make up for it at lunch-time by giving Tresor the 
nicest chop—the most golden slices of toast. 

The reporters left soon after lunch, looking sorry 
to go but wanting to catch the two o’clock train to 
New York. The Skipper took them to the station 
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in The Ark and then hurried back to camp. ‘Tresor 
was over by the pond, playing the “uke-la-la” and 
watching Junior fish, so Ethel had her sisters to 
herself. 

“Wasn’t it funny,” she said, “that Mr. Doolittle 
didn’t ask for our names.” 

“Oh, we gave him that while you were buying 
groceries,” said Doris. 

“You didn’t tell him too much?” whispered the 
Skipper with a startled glance; and then remember- 
ing that the members of the crew didn’t know a 
great deal themselves, she hastily added, “I mean, 
you didn’t tell him anything about Dad, or Aunt 
Myra, or anything like that?” 

“No, dear, really,” said Doris. “We were awfully 
careful. Weren’t we, Phyll?” 

Phyll as usual, though, was day-dreaming. .. . 
“As we turned our heads and waved a last farewell, 
she was already moving around the glen like a young 
goddess who had been momentarily disturbed by 
mortals, the sunlight playing a nimbus on her 
hair, the flowers looking up in adoration as she 
passed. . . .” She had just reached these adoring 
flowers when she became conscious that Doris was 
speaking to her. 

“I beg your pardon, dear?” she said, coloring a 
little. 

“T say we were awfully careful about what we 
told Mr. Doolittle while Ethel was away.” 
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“Oh, dear, yes, awfully careful. . . . I told him, 
though, that someone had stolen your pocketbook.” 

“I wish you hadn’t,” said the Skipper after a 
somewhat troubled pause. “Not, I suppose, that it 
makes the least difference,” she hurriedly added 
again, seeing that the girls were puzzled by her wish. 

Phyll returned to her dreaming, and the Skipper 
went over to the pond to see how Junior was making 
out with the fish. Tresor had her writing case as 
well as her ukelele, and music had temporarily been 
abandoned for literature. 

“Wasn’t that thrilling—to have reporters come!” 
she exclaimed to the Skipper in her enthusiastic 
staccato. “I got a wonderful kick out of it; didn’t 
you?” 

“Well—in a way—” smiled Ethel. 

“T’m writing—a bunch of S.O.S’s,” continued 
Tresor, indicating the correspondence cards by her 
side. “All we need now are a few nice Adams in 
this Garden of Eden——” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re inviting any- 
body—” said the Skipper, none too thrilled at this. 

“Well—” said Tresor, “I’m letting them know 
where I’m hanging out... . And after that, old 
Nature can take its course... .” 


XXI 
PINE TREE CORNER 


The next afternoon the Skipper went to Pryde’s 
Point again—going over alone while the girls were 
cleaning up camp after lunch; and although she told 
herself that she was making the journey to get milk, 
and eggs, and candles, her real reason was to get 
a copy of the New York Star and see if Mr. Doo- 
little had had time to write his story for that morn- 
ing’s issue. There was only one newsdealer at the 
Point—and he didn’t keep the Star. 

“T can get it for you, though, if you want it,” he 
said. 

“T wish you would, please,” said Ethel gratefully. 
“For a week anyhow — beginning with this morning 
and including next Sunday.” 

On the way back to The Furnaces, she let The 
Ark drift along at an easy gait and began to take 
stock of things, her eyes upon the radiator cap in 
much the same manner as our forbears used to keep 
their eyes upon the horse’s ears when they rode along 
in thought. 

“We are all right now as long as Tresor’s there 
with her twenty-five a week,” she thought, “but if 
that stops 
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It was coincidence, of course, but just at that mo- 
ment, The Ark gave an empty rattle, and the Skip- 
per looked over the back of the seat to make sure 
that the milk and eggs were safe. 

“Tf we only had a cow and some chickens,” she 
thought, “we wouldn’t have to buy milk and eggs. 
. . . We might get some chickens anyhow and make 
a coop against the barn. . . . Too bad we weren’t 
here earlier, or we might have planted a garden. 
. . . Perhaps it isn’t too late yet for some things: 
I must ask Tad when I see him next. . . .” 

Taking stock, you understand, and not paying any 
too much attention to the road. 

She remembered then a sign which she had seen 
in a store-window at Pryde’s Point that morning. 
“Employment Agency. Housemaids Wanted.” And 
somewhere around the radiator cap she caught dim 
pictures of Phyll and Doris in housemaids’ caps, 
cleaning windows and sweeping porches. 

“Tt’s no disgrace, I’m sure,” she told herself. ‘No 
kind of work is. But, oh, I know it would just about 
kill them at first. . . .” 

For one thing, you see, the Skipper knew how she 
would feel herself at wearing a cap and answering 
somebody’s doorbell. It would be no disgrace, no. 
But it would go deeper than that. It would be a 
sign that the family had slipped back—even if it 
hadn’t slipped down. . . . It would mean that the 
history of the Winthrops was in the past, and might 
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conceivably rise again in the future; but that for 
the present they had found themselves unable .. . 
incapable. ... 

The lone pine loomed in the distance—a landmark 
in the road for miles each way. 

“What funny things—what queer things have 
happened since Dad came along this road the last 
time . . .”” she mused. 

The old unanswered question arose to her mind 
then—that question which almost threatened to be- 
come a fixed idea. How had it happened that her 
father had turned the corner ahead so quickly that 
he had crashed into the tree—her father whose care- 
ful driving was familiar to everyone who knew him? 
And then for the first time it occurred to her that 
at the time of the accident, someone else might have 
been driving—that same someone whose footprints 
Tad had seen a few minutes later in the freshly 
turned gravel. 

“Yes, sir,” she told herself in growing excite- 
ment, “that might have been exactly how it hap- 
pened. If I could only find someone else now who 
saw them just before the accident ap 

Here again, as you see, was food for thought; 
and the Skipper was still turning it over in her mind 
and not paying much attention to the road, when 
all at once she realized that she had reached Pine 
Tree Corner, and that unless she swung The Ark at 
once, it would be too late to make the turn. So with 
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a firm grasp of the wheel and her foot on the brake, 
she suddenly swerved to the right, and as suddenly 
found that she was headed straight for a young man 
with a small valise in his hand—a young man who 
had apparently stepped back into the lane to give 
plenty of room to the approaching car. 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped the Skipper. 

Too late then she swung to the left, turning so 
sharply that the wheels on one side ran up on the 
bank. There was one awful, careening moment of 
indecision and then The Ark tipped over upon its 
side into the road, two of its wheels spinning help- 
lessly in the air, its engine roaring as though in 
mingled protest and pain. .. . 

Cautiously, fearfully, the Skipper began to pull 
herself together. The front of her ribs ached where 
she had been thrown against the wheel, but other- 
wise evidently she wasn’t much hurt. 

“There!” she thought, turning off the ignition. 
“T wouldn’t be surprised if that’s how Dad’s acci- 
dent happened, too. Perhaps he saw somebody 
ahead of him in the road. . . .” 

As the car had swung into the bank, its front 
fender had knocked the young man down, and climb- 
ing out of the overturned Ark the Skipper now saw 
him where he lay in the road, his face, pale and 
staring, looking up at the sky with unseeing eyes. 

“Oh! oh! He doesn’t move!” gasped Ethel. I 
wondcr—oh, I wonder if he’s dead. . . !” 


XXII 
JUDGE MARLAND’S SECRETARY 


The Skipper knelt by the side of the silent figure 
in the road; and although at first she couldn’t find 
his pulse, her groping finger tips came to it at last 
and caught its throbbing message. 

“Oh—thank God he’s alive!” was her first re- 
action. ‘Thank God I didn’t kill him!” 

There was a bruise on his forehead; and from a 
heavy line of dust across his ankle, she guessed that 
the car had run over him there. His leather bag, 
she noticed, had been thrown across the road. 

“Water first,” she thought, and taking the tin pail 
which they used to fill the radiator, she ran down 
to the pump near the ruins of the farmhouse and was 
soon back again, first bathing his forehead and then 
taking off his shoe and bathing his ankle, too. His 
breathing, she thought, became deeper, but he still 
remained unconscious; and after three or four 
minutes of this, Ethel didn’t think much of it. 

“T must get him to a doctor,” she thought. “If 
I could only get The Ark tipped back again. . . .” 

She had already looked the car over while working 
on her patient and, as far as she could see, it was 
all right in everything but position. So getting up 
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now, she first tried tipping it back to an even keel 
herself, and finding this a task quite beyond her 
strength, she made a megaphone of her hands and 
sent out a call for help. 

At her third call, Junior heard and answered from 
the pond below; and guided by her voice, it wasn’t 
long before she saw his blessed horn spectacles 
rising up the lane. 

“Jee-rusalem!’’ he exclaimed, when he saw what 
had happened. And with all a juvenile’s love for 
the startling, he added, “What have you done? 
Killed him?” 

“No,” she said, “but I can’t get him to move and 
I hate to leave him. So I wish you’d go and get 
Tad—he’s working in his cornfield—and then we 
can tip the car back and take him to the doctor’s.” 

Junior started up the road running; and the 
Skipper began bathing her patient’s forehead again. 

“We'll take him to the doctor’s first,”’ she thought, 
“and if the doctor isn’t in, we’ll take him home— 
that is,” she added, her eyes upon the bag, “‘if he 
lives around here. . . .” There was, she guessed, 
probably something in his pocket which would give 
his address—a memorandum book—a letter—a.- 
card case. 

“Seems awful, though, to look,” she thought. 
“But all the same it would help a lot if we knew 
where to take him.” 

As though to make her next action easier, the 
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young man’s coat was unbuttoned; and as he lay 
on his back beneath the pine, his coat had fallen 
open and a number of letters and envelopes could be 
seen projecting out of his inner breast pocket. 
Drawing a full breath, the Skipper reluctantly put 
her hand out to these, drew it back again, and then 
with an impatient shake of her head she resolutely 
reached forward again and drew out the contents 
of the young man’s pocket. The first result of 
this was, to say the least, unexpected. As the papers 
came out a number of green tickets came tumbling 
out with them, some falling in the road and some on 
the lining of her patient’s coat. 

“That’s funny,” thought Ethel, picking them up. 
“T wonder what they are.” 

Each bore a date, a number, an amount, and the 
name “J. Smith.” Enigmas, so far. But under- 
neath each name was the printed line ‘Article 
Pledged”—and these lines had been variously filled 
in “Overcoat—fur-lined”—“G. watch”—“Sig. Ring” 
—“Leath. Suit-case” and similar suggestive items. 

‘““‘Pawn-tickets!”’ thought the Skipper with a flash 
of understanding. ‘Oh, but wouldn’t he hate it if 
he opened his eyes and caught me looking at them!” 

In guilty haste she replaced the tickets in the 
pocket from which they had fallen, and then turned 
to the other papers, anxious to get them back before 
their owner might recover consciousness. 

The first paper told her nothing—a stereotyped 
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letter from an employment agency, beginning “Dear 
Advertiser,” and signed with a rubber stamp—evi- 
dently one of a batch which might have been turned 
out by the thousand. 

“Out of work, I guess,” thought Ethel; and after 
frowning at it for a moment, she laid it aside and 
looked at the next item. 

“Ooh!” she suddenly gasped then. 

For there it was—a clipping from the New York 
Star of that morning—a clipping of the story which 
the gentle Mr. Doolittle had written as the result of 
his visit the day before. 

“Cave Girls Undaunted by Fire” was the heading. 
And underneath in smaller capitals “Routed by 
Blaze, Seek Shelter In Natural Cavern. Miss Ethel 
Marland And Family Now At Home In Cliff Cot- 
tage.” 

Yes, it was all there... . 

“When Ethel Marland left her home at Green 
Point last week with a fox-terrier sitting by her 
side as mascot” .. . “like another Voyage of the 
Mayflower with reminiscent touches of the Ark” 
. . . “to find their harbor a total loss and no place 
left to cast an anchor. . . .” 

“Tf I only had time to read it!” thought Ethel, her 
eyes skipping eagerly over the story. “I suppose 
that’s why he came to see us: he read this in the 
paper and was curious to know what we looked like.” 

The next paper was a printed rejection card from 
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a magazine, and pinned to the card was a short 
poem 


“TRON-SOULED 


'y 
Lawrence Bernhardt 


Dead is the heart and the soul of me 
Seared by your love 

Heated to cherry red, laid on the anvil 
And hammered. 

Each blow of the hammer a kiss 
Showering sparks 

And lighting too often 

The dull, dark corners 

Of the forge.” 


“Lawrence Bernhardt,” she thought. “I’m sure 
I’ve heard that name.” At first she wondered if she 
had read some of his poetry. . . . And then, all at 
once, with a well-nigh audible click of the memory, 
it came to her. Lawrence Bernhardt: that had been 
the name of her father’s secretary! More than 
once, when living with Grandma Winthrop, she had 
received typewritten letters “John A. Marland, by 
Lawrence Bernhardt, Sec’y.” 

“Ves,”? she thought, “and come to think of it, 
I once heard Dad say that his secretary wrote 
poetry ... and I remember he smiled when he 
Saidvitys a0 

She was replacing the papers in the unconscious 
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man’s pocket when a deeper RUSE ran over her 
like a thrill. 

“Ves ...” she whispered to herself. “He 
would! He’d know all about Dad’s estate. That 
may be the reason he was coming to see us. And 
then to think I ran him down—and made him so he 
couldn’t talk... !” 

She had hardly put the papers back when she 
heard a shout, and going to the road she saw Tad 
and Junior hurrying to help her. 

“T’m so glad you came, Tad,” she said. “You— 
you see what I’ve done. And now I want to know 
if you can help us put the car right, so we can move 
him.” 

“Guess so,” said Tad, as sparing of speech as ever. 
“Try, anyhow.” 

He casually reached down under The Ark as 
though to see if he could get a grip somewhere, and 
the next moment with a mighty heave he straightened 
himself and the car came up with him and then lay 
for a moment at an angle, for all the world as though 
it were sitting on Tad’s knee. The young giant, 
blinking a little from his exertions, found another 
grip then and almost simultaneously The Ark was 
on four wheels again, rocking rather violently from 
side to side from the force with which Tad had 
lifted her. 

“J think that’s wonderful,” said the Skipper. 
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“And now do you think you could crank her—so 
we can see if she’s all right?” 

“Guess so,” said Tad. 

“Crank her!” said Junior scornfully. “He could 
crank her with one finger!” 

Whether he did it with one finger or five, the mo- 
ment Tad flipped the crank, The Ark fairly roared 
with approval and seemed to tremble in every limb. 
It may have been this sudden noise which did it, 
or it may have been the healing work of Time. 
Whatever the cause, the young man under the pine 
tree moved a little and raised one hand uncertainly 
toward his face. 

“Took!” whispered Ethel, busy with the wet 
handkerchief again in a moment. “He’s coming 
around.” 

For the second time the young man moved and 
this time his eyes closed, taking the staring look 
from his face and leaving him unmistakably hand- 
some, even in unconsciousness. He was still pale 
—looked, indeed, as though pallor were his usual 
coloring—and he had one of those thin-featured 
ascetic faces which are sometimes the envy of more 
rugged breeds. 

“Have you ever seen him before, Tad?” asked 
Ethel, still busy with the handkerchief. 

“No,” said Tad, somewhat shortly. “He’s new 
to me.” 
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“And you think you’d know him, don’t you, if he 
lived around here?” 

“Ought to—lived here all my life. Guess we’d 
better get started; hadn’t we? Ought to find Doc 
Chase somewhere, even if he ain’t at his office.” 

But the Skipper had been thinking of that. Sup- 
pose they took him to the doctor’s—and the doctor 
straightened him out at once. . . . Lawrence Bern- 
hardt might take it into his head to walk off, or even 
return to New York, and everything he knew would 
disappear with him. . . . And if he had to go to a 
hospital it would be as bad; for obviously the Skip- 
per couldn’t stay at the hospital long, and he might 
leave at any minute when she was miles away. .. . 

“No, Tad,” she said. “It—it’s quite a way to 
Pryde’s Point—so I think we’ll take him down to 
the cave instead and then send for the doctor. Do 
you think you can lift him into the car?” 

“Might,” said Tad, more slowly than before. 
“But me—I don’t see why you don’t take him to 
Doc Chase’s. Even if it does shake him up a little, 
I don’t see how he’s going to know it, if he don’t 
know anything else that’s going on.” 

The Skipper arose and gently placed her hand on 
the young giant’s arm. 

“Tad . . .” she almost whispered, an earnestness 
in her eyes which he had never seen there before. 
“Plegsa wee Ne 
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He gave her one look and then he lifted the 
half unconscious man and gently placed him in 
The Ark, Junior solemnly following with the leather 
baggies .< 


XXIII 
THE MYSTERY GROWS 


They were on their way down to the glen when the 
young man spoke for the first time. 

“TI—I guess I got hit; didn’t I?” he said, a bit 
thickly. 

He was riding on the back seat, Tad holding him, 
and Junior was on the front seat with the Skipper. 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “I’m awfully sorry. I can’t 
begin to tell you—but I didn’t see you in time to 
stop the car.” 

“That—that’s all right,” he said. “My own fault 
really—didn’t know you were going to turn in there. 
Might have been a lot worse, though.” 

At this Tad unexpectedly joined in—Tad who 
usually treasured his words as though they were 
diamonds and pearls. 

“Tl say it might,” he grimly agreed. “She had 
to tip her car over, trying not to hit you. She 
might have been hurt herself, if she hadn’t been 
lucky.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said the young stranger, 
speaking now more distinctly, “but I’m glad—no- 


body else was hurt.” 
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The Skipper, turning quickly for a moment, gave 
Tad a chiding look; and when The Ark stopped at 
the brook, the young giant contritely helped the in- 
jured man out of the car and half helped, half car- 
ried him over the bridge. You can imagine the 
excitement at Cliff Cottage when the other girls 
saw a helpless and handsome young man being car- 
ried toward their cave. Even Doris looked up from 
her book; and as for Tresor, Tresor disappeared 
into the cave and when she came out again, the 
Cupid’s bow of her mouth looked as though it had 
been refreshed at some carmined spring. 

“Do you want me to go for the doctor now?” 
asked Tad, turning to the Skipper and still sorry for 
having spoken so grimly in the car. 

“No, no; please,” said the injured man, who had 
been placed upon a bench against a hemlock tree. 
“My head aches a little—that’s all—and I’ve been 
moving my foot around since I sat here and I don’t 
think it’s hurt much. And the worst about getting 
a Goctor...8e- 

He didn’t finish that, but the Skipper thought of 
the pawn tickets in his pocket, and she guessed what 
he meant. A series of doctor’s visits will sometimes 
make a hole in even a substantial budget: and when, 
instead of a budget, one’s financial structure is raised 
upon a foundation of small green tickets, briefly de- 
scribing the articles pledged... . 

“We'll see how you get along,” she said. “And 
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if you aren’t any better toward evening, we can 
send for the doctor then.” 

Tad left soon after, his cornfield calling him, and 
Ethel crossed the bridge and walked with him as far 
as the car. 

“T haven’t thanked you yet for coming with 
Junior,” she said, “but I think you know how grate- 
ful I am.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Marland,” he earnestly 
answered. “Anything I can do for you—any- 
time——” 

As big as he was, he swallowed hard; and sorry 
now for the look which she had given him in the 
car, the Skipper held out her hand. Tad hesitated 
a moment and then seized it with a gentle fervor 
which had something of exaltation in it. “If it 
wasn’t for that darned corn,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
run away like this.” 

When he was gone, the Skipper looked in the back 
of The Ark. One of the milk bottles was broken 
and some of the eggs were like Humpty-Dumpty 
after he had fallen from the wall. But the other 
bottles had been tightly capped and the blanket had 
saved them, and more than half of the eggs could 
be salvaged if handled with care. So she carried 
what she could to the cave and set the crew to work 
getting wood for dinner. Junior had been fishing 
when she had called him, and he was sent now to 
get the fish which he had caught. 
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As you can probably guess, Ethel was clearing 
the scene in order that she might have a few min- 
utes’ private talk with the pale young man who a 
short time before had been lying unconscious in the 
lane and who was now sitting on the bench against 
the hemlock tree with his bag at his feet and looking 
around him in a quiet, subdued sort of way—that 
manner which you sometimes see upon puzzle- 
solvers who can’t find enough clues to work out 
their problem. 

At first the Skipper had thought that she wouldn’t 
tell him that she knew who he was, but would wait 
and see what he would say for himself. But partly 
because she had looked in his pocket, and now didn’t 
wish to pile obliquity upon obliquity, all at once this 
didn’t seem straightforward. So while Junior was 
getting his fish and the rest were gathering wood, she 
put some of the eggs in a dish and carried them over 
to the bench, outwardly looking as though she had 
no thoughts beyond an omelette, but with other 
designs within. 

‘You are camping down here?” asked the young 
man, making room on the bench. 

“Ves,” said Ethel. 

There was a pause then—one of those awkward 
pauses as though he didn’t know what to say next. 
But the Skipper knew exactly what ske was going 
to say, and carefully removing a piece of shell with 
her fork—quite as though she had no thoughts be- 
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yond her omelette—she said, “You are Lawrence 
Bernhardt; aren’t you?” 

He looked at her in surprise; and found her eyes 
gravely set upon him. 

“Why, yes,” he said; and although Ethel knew 
that it might have been imagination, she thought 
that he looked paler than before. 

“And weren’t you once secretary to my father, 
Judge Marland?” 

Again he looked at her in surprise—surprise this 
time which wasn’t far from being touched with fear. 
“Why, yes,” he said. “Then you’re Miss Ethel, 
the girl who lived out West. Though how you 
knew me when you saw me... .” 

Ethel was telling him when Junior came up with 
the fish, and down in the glen the girls could be seen 
returning with their arms full of wood. 

“I wanted to have a talk with you,” she said. 
“You won’t go before we’ve had it?” 

“Not much fear,” he said, “with this lame ankle.” 

She started on her omelette then in good earnest; 
and when dinner was ready, Tress and Phyll helped 
Larry down to the open-air dining room—tTress 
keeping in practice by trying to dazzle him with her 
sprightly staccato, and Phyll fitting him into that 
epic romance which was never altogether absent 
from her mind. . . . “She gave him one of her in- 
scrutable glances—a glance which seemed to pene- 
trate to his very soul. . . .” Though if they hadn’t 
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been so busy talking and dreaming, they might have 
noticed how thoughtful their unexpected visitor 
looked at times—a thoughtfulness which seemed to 
be reflected upon their Skipper, too... . 

It was nearly an hour later before Ethel had a 
chance to speak to Larry alone again; but as soon 
as the opportunity came, she returned to her sub- 
ject with the same directness which she had used 
before. 

“You came here, really, to see us; didn’t you?” 
she asked, after he had thanked her for his dinner. 

There are few things harder to dodge than a 
straightforward question, especially when it is un- 
expectedly asked, and although Larry hesitated and 
seemed to be casting around in his mind for some- 
thing better to say, it wasn’t long before he reached 
the point where he simply had to say something. 

“Well—yes—” he said. 

“Why?” asked Ethel. 

Again Larry hesitated; and again he came to the 
moment when he had to make reply. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “I hardly know how 
to answer; but I think I came because I felt un- 
easy.” 

“Uneasy about what?” 

‘“‘Well—uneasy about—uneasy about Judge Mar- 
land’s death.” 

They were only eight words, spoken in a re- 
pressed voice,—a barely audible sound which dis- 
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turbed the air for a few moments and then died into 
silence and left no visible trace behind them. But 
to the Skipper, who for the last hour had felt that 
she was standing near the edge of unguessed dis- 
coveries, they almost had the same effect as a voice 
from the Beyond. 

“But why should you feel uneasy about that?” 
she asked at last. 

“T hardly know, myself,” he said. ‘But I do. 
. . - In fact, I’ve felt it for a long time, but I think 
I must have gradually become accustomed to it. 
One does become accustomed to things, you know 
... the strangest things. ...I wrote a poem 
once—but never mind that now. ... This morn- 
ing, though, when I opened the paper and read how 
you had come here in an old car—you and your 
brother and your two sisters—and were living in a 
cave... . Well, anyhow, I felt I’d like to come 
and—and see for myself 2 

“See what?” persisted the Skipper when he 
paused. 

Apparently he presently decided to answer that 
question with another. “Your father left you pretty 
well off when he died; didn’t he?” 

This time it was Ethel’s turn to pause, because 
Larry’s question pressed very closely to the secret 
of her father’s stewardship of the two estates which 
had been entrusted to him. But even as there is a 
time to keep silent, so also there is a time to speak; 
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and in the end Ethel decided to tell the truth as far 
as she could without disclosing the cloud upon her 
father’s memory. 

“Fis personal estate—I mean the property which 
came to us children—was very little,” she finally 
replied. 

“What do you call ‘little?’ ” he asked. 

It was probably the surprise in Larry’s eyes which 
led to the completeness of her next answer. 

“To be perfectly frank,’ she said, “he left us 
nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” he demanded. 

“Not a thing; no.” 

Larry’s surprise gradually gave way to earnest- 
ness; and yet so loosely are speech and thought 
sometimes linked together, that all he said was, 
“Tsn’t that funny!” 

“Funny?” asked Ethel. ‘You think so?” 

“Oh, not the way you mean! But this way: 
I know that just before Judge Marland died, he was 
very well off—that he owned between two and three 
hundred thousand dollars in the safest kind of 
bonds.” 

“You're sure?” asked Ethel, gasping a little. 

“Of course I’m sure,” he said. “Haven’t I seen 
them often? And helped him with the coupons?” 

“Then where are they now?” asked Ethel. 
“Surely you must know that, too.” 

“T only wish I did . . .” he said, his voice falling 
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to a more troubled note. “I was—I was—well, I 
was on my vacation at the time of the Judge’s acci- 
dent. But I found out later that the day before 
it happened, he took everything out of his safe- 
deposit vault, even to the tin box in which the se- 
curities were kept.” 

“And there had been bonds in the box, you say?” 

“Nearly three hundred thousand dollars’ worth.” 

Again the Skipper, woman-like, went back to the 
main point—as truly as the needle returns to the 
north pole. 

“Then where are they now?” she repeated. 

“Ah, that’s it—if you don’t know,” said Larry. 
“T thought myself that he had transferred them to 
some other safe-deposit vault—one nearer home. 
But when you say that he left you nothing a 

“You think then that he put the bonds with some 
other safe-deposit company?” 

“No, I don’t,” he said, and as though to explain 
his certainty of that, he rather quickly continued, 
“The Judge was very well known and the papers 
were full of his death. So if he had hired another 
box, you would have heard about it.” 

“But couldn’t the bonds be traced?” asked Ethel 
eagerly. “It seems to me that I’ve read somewhere 
that stolen bonds can be identified by their num- 
bers: i.e” 

“Yes, but do you know the numbers? Your 
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father had a list in one of his files, I know, but 
where it is now #2 

The Skipper’s heart sank. His office furniture, 
Mr. Briggs had told her, had been sold to a second- 
hand dealer soon after the Judge’s death... . 

Larry thought for a while when he heard this, 
apparently chewing the cud of some memory which 
was far from sweet, and then he said, “T’ll tell you 
what you could do. I know the names of the firms 
through whom your father bought his bonds, and 
if you write them, they might be able to find the 
numbers for you.” 

Ethel thought this over and then said, very 
sweetly, “I wonder if you’d mind writing for me, 
Mr. Bernhardt. A man knows how to do those 
things so much better than a woman.” 

“Ve-es,” he said, hesitating a little. “I guess I 
could do that.” And more to himself than to her, 
he added, ‘“‘We’d get that far, anyhow.” 

She fetched him her writing-case—striking, you 
see, when the iron was hot; and while he was writ- 
ing, she went around to the Dwarf’s Cave on the 
other face of the cliff... . Yes, it was dry, and 
could soon be made comfortable, especially with a 
pair of blankets that could easily be spared since 
Tresor had brought her own outfit. 

“And I don’t think he’ll mind staying,” she 
thought. “From those pawn-tickets and things, 
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I’m sure he isn’t working now—unless writing poetry 
is working—and anybody can see that he knows 
more than he wants to tell. So till we hear about 
the bonds, I’m going to keep him here—yes, sir, 
I’m going to keep him here even if I have to run 
over him again! Because when the Lord has sent 
him, and even made him lame so he can’t get away, 
I’m not going to let him slip through my fingers 
till I’ve done everything that can be done to clear 
up the mystery of poor old Daddy’s death. .. .” 


XXIV - 
THE FIRE IN THE GLEN 


The Skipper lay awake that night in her coign of 
vantage near the window of the bedroom in the 
Giant’s Cave. It hadn’t been necessary to coax 
Larry very hard to stay until his ankle was right 
again. 

“In a way, you know, it was really my fault,” 
Ethel had told him, “and I’d never forgive myself 
now if you went limping off and perhaps wouldn’t 
be able to move quickly enough to get out of the way 
of the next car. And besides, I want you to help 
me get those numbers.” 

He had protested at first, but had soon subsided; 
and it wasn’t long before he had been carrying 
blanketfuls of pine needles into the Dwarf’s Cave, 
and putting in a shelf to hold his shaving tackle and 
the few other things which he had carried in his 
bag. And so that night as the Skipper lay awake, 
listening to the music of the glen—the subdued 
chirping of the crickets, the tremolo of the brook, 
and the deeper note of the falls—you can imagine 
how her mind was busying itself with the latest ad- 
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do next if the bondhouses had no record of her 
father’s purchases. 

“There must be something we can do,” she 
thought, “and I’m sure that Larry knows more than 
he’s told. I shall have to keep talking to him, and 
sooner or later it’s almost sure to come out. It’s 
queer how pale he looks, especially if he hasn’t been 
working inside. You'd think n 

But here a dark thought, and a rather dreadful 
thought, entered her mind; and she turned uneasily 
on her blanket, trying to shut it out. She thought 
she heard a noise then, and moving cautiously in 
order not to wake the others, she put her head 
through the window, so she could listen better—the 
Skipper always, you understand, taking care of her 
crew. 

“That’s queer,” she thought. ‘Smells like pine 
needles burning. I hope he hasn’t set fire to his 
bed.” 

Again and again she sniffed, but these times 
caught no burning fragrance on the clear cool air of 
the night. But as she was about to pull her head in, 
she caught it again, and this time there was no mis- 
taking it. 

“Dry evergreens burning somewhere,” she told 
herself, hurriedly beginning to dress. ‘Of course 
it may be a long way off—but it won’t take long to 
see if the glen’s all right.” 

She made her way outside and as soon as she got 
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away from the lee of the cliff, she didn’t have to sniff 
in order to smell the smoke. Whether or not it was 
due to some change in the wind, the spicy odor of 
burning evergreens was all around her—a bitingly 
flavored, aromatic smell which could only have one 
source. 

“T hope it’s a long way off,” she thought, hurry- 
ing to the corner of the cliff, “It will simply ruin 
the place for camping if the glen should get burned 
over.” 

But the moment she turned the angle of the cliff, 
she didn’t have to wonder any longer where the fire 
was. It stretched below her, a bright curving line 
extending from one side of the lower hemlock grove 
to the other. Evidently it hadn’t been burning long 
—was only beginning to feel its strength—and 
equally evident, the long line of flame could never 
have started and spread so soon from a single point 
of origin. 

“Someone must have walked across the grove, 
dragging a burning branch behind him or some- 
thing like that,’ she thought. But she was too 
intent upon the work ahead—too breathlessly in- 
tent—for indignation. “I shall have to call the 
others,” she thought. “If it gets ahead, the whole 
glen is ruined.” 

She hurried back to Cliff Cottage, already map- 
ping out her plan of action, helped by the grass fires 
which she had seen fought in the West. 
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“Wake up, everybody! There’s a fire!” she ex- 
claimed as soon as she reached the cave. “It’s down 
in the grove and we’ve got to put it out quick. 
Thick clothes, everybody, and your heaviest shoes. 
And whatever you do, don’t get excited and don’t 
get out of breath.” 

With the help of a candle, she was already pick- 
ing out some of the tools which they used around the 
Cottage—two rakes, a hoe, a long-handled shovel, a 
broom. Around the bottom of this latter she tied 
an old skirt which had seen better days, and ran 
down to the brook and wetted it. She found two 
empty pails then, but remembering there was plenty 
of water near the fire, she didn’t fill them. By that 
time the others were dressed and she distributed the 
tools she had found, keeping the shovel herself. 

“We'll stay together,” she said, “and start at 
one end of the fire and put it clean out as we go 
along. And if the wind only stays the way it is, we 
ought to have it out so quick that it won’t even 
know it got started.” 

When they reached the corner of the cliff again, 
however, the Skipper’s heart, stout as it was, wasn’t 
far from failing her. The fire—hardly more than 
a line on the ground before—was now reaching up 
among the undergrowth, lighting the sky and throw- 
ing off sparks as though it were having the time of 
its crackling young life. The smoke, too, was 
thicker in places, with a bite to its spiciness now—a 
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bite that wasn’t friendly either to eyes or throat. 
. .. It was in this setting that Tad Wilson ap- 
peared, striding through the smoke like a young 
demi-god, a shovel on his shoulder, his shirt open at 
the neck and showing a chest that Hercules might 
have envied in those old days when giants walked 
the earth. 

“Got quite a start,” he said, pausing at the Skip- 
per’s side and frowningly considering the scene in 
front of him. “Saw it from my bedroom and 
thought I’d come over and see if you needed help.” 

“Oh, Tad, if you only could!” said Ethel... . 
“But do you think anything can stop it now?” 

“Ought to help some,” he said, “if I can make a 
hole in the dam and let the water down here. This 
piece that’s burning is a kind of a basin—pretty 
swampy, most of it, when the season’s wet—and if 
you wouldn’t mind me pulling some of the dam 
down: v 

Junior had already drawn near to his hero, attend- 
ing him like the Little Bear attends the North Star. 

“Tf I’d only thought to bring a crowbar, I’d get 
along faster,” said Tad, striding forward to the 
dam. 

“T’ll get you a crowbar,” eagerly cried Junior. 
“We've got one at the cave.” 

Tad, though, didn’t wait for the bar. On his 
way to the dam he came to a stick of hemlock, about 
twelve feet long and nearly a foot in diameter, one 
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end resting on the ground and the other against the 
limb of a tree. It was a piece which had evidently 
been trimmed off by the woodcutters who had piled 
the brush—trimmed off and placed on one side and 
forgotten under the branches of the tree. Tad 
picked it up and hefted it and knocked one end with 
a mighty crack against the tree to see how strong 
it was. It was heavy enough to make him sway as 
he swung it; and having been kept off the ground, 
it had cured in the weather and would have made a 
battering ram to assail the gates of Troy. Thus 
assured, he balanced it on his shoulder and carried 
it to the top of the dam, moving and standing like a 
figure in some epic drama, the advancing breakers 
of fire lighting him as though they were stupendous 
footlights—and the night behind him serving for 
backdrop, a mightier curtain than any that was ever 
made by man. 

The dam had been built between two ledges of 
rock-ledges which had once formed the banks of a 
fair-sized stream. Between these a barrier of stones 
had been built, laid in such a way that they arched 
against the banks, so that the greater the force from 
up the stream, the more solidly the built-in stones 
were pressed against their anchoring ledges. Then 
when the stones had been raised to the desired height, 
the upstream side had been filled with gravel and 
clay, and there it was, the dam—a sound piece of 
work when Israel Putnam was still unknown to his- 
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tory, and still holding well together when Tad Wilson 
climbed up and stood by its side, needing the water 
in the pond to quench the fire below and wondering 
how to get it. Not far from the bank he thought 
he saw a stone which had become somewhat loos- 
ened; and using the ledge for a fulcrum, he put 
one end of his lever against this stone and began to 
show it that even as there were giants in those days, 
now and then there is still one to be found in these. 
Under the steady pressure of his arms, the pole 
gradually bent until it wasn’t far from being the 
shape of one of those bows which our forefathers 
used when battles were fought in silence; and when 
he had bent it until it looked as though it might 
break at any moment, Tad braced himself for a 
fall and slowly, inexorably bent it further yet, shak- 
ing it a little as he did so and, like our forefathers, 
fighting in silence though the cords stood out on his 
neck and his teeth came up and held his upper lip. 
And just as it seemed impossible to move that rock 
even by the thickness of a hair, Tad slowly bent the 
pole further yet, and all at once the stone seemed to 
say, “Very well, Master, if you don’t want me 
here—” and the next moment it had sprung out of 
place, followed by a sluicing torrent of water. 
“Good! .. .” cried the unseen audience below, 
and Junior running up then, Tad laid his pole aside 
and started work with the crowbar, and you ought 
to have seen the way those stones went tumbling 
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down! Evidently the first one had helped to key 
the arch; and that one gone, the rest soon followed. 

And now Tad, still plying his bar, had an ally to 
help him. The water of the pond, rushing through 
the hole he had made as though eager to get to its 
ancient enemy in the grove below, now began fight- 
ing the dam on its own account, enlarging the open- 
ing which Tad had made for it, spinning the 
loosening stones out of its way, and swirling on 
down to meet the fire. The encounter didn’t last 
long. Whole stretches of flame went out as though 
by magic and where, on the higher knolls, the water 
couldn’t reach, Tad went charging forward with his 
shovel, batting, digging, throwing wet dirt, Junior 
following as closely as he could with pails of water, 
scooped from the nearest hollow. 

“But oh, Tad,” said Ethel, almost in tears of 
gratitude when it was over. “If it hadn’t been for 
you——!” 

“Wasn’t he the darling, though?” cried Tress; 
and impulsively advancing, she fairly jumped off 
her feet and threw her arms around the young giant’s 
neck. 

“You great big wonderful thing, you!” she ex- 
claimed, kissing him. 

Poor Tad nearly suffocated with embarrassment. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ he said, getting away as 
quickly as he could and looking imploringly at 
Ethel. . . . “I—I—oh, that’s all right!” said he. 


XXV 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT BOX 


Most obviously the fire had been set; and almost 
as obviously, it had been set by someone who wanted 
to get the Skipper and her crew away from The 
Furnaces. 

“But why?” she kept asking herself through the 
rest of the night. “What harm are we doing? 
What reason in the world would anybody have for 
trying to get us away from here?” 

The darkness gave her no answer, but with the 
morning came part of a possible solution. 

*“‘As soon as it’s light,”’ she had told herself, “I’m 
going down to where the fire started and see if I 
can find anything. Whoever it was that set it may 
have dropped something in the dark, or left his 
tracks or something else that might help to identify 
hint se. 

So when the dawn came she went on down to the 
grove; and picked her way over the now boggy 
land, zig-zagging over the line where the fire had 
started and carefully studying the margin of the un- 
burned ground for signs of a trail. But look as she 
might, all that she got for her pains was a pair of 
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“T guess we'll have to build the dam again,” she 
thought, “or this will always be wet down here. 
Perhaps some day when Tad isn’t bus i 

She climbed up to look at the broken wall through 
which the water of the pond had escaped. It had 
been a clean little pond, and although here and there 
were patches of mud, nearly all its bed had been 
lined with gravelly sand. 

“Not many fish left,” thought the Skipper, look- 
ing at the pools that remained; and her eyes were 
roving around from one of these pools to the other 
when her glance fell upon a strange looking object 
sticking out of the gravel near the center of the 
basin. It was something long and flat and black— 
and although Ethel couldn’t see that it moved, it 
seemed to have its mouth open. 

“What on earth!” she thought, and threw a few 
stones to see if the thing would run. One of the 
stones bounced near it, but it didn’t move; and thus 
emboldened, the Skipper made her way over to the 
gravel to have a better look, and presently discov- 
ered that instead of some small edition of a gaping 
monster, she was looking at a flat tin box with its lid 
open—the nose a rusty loop of metal which had once 
been used as a handle. “Well!” murmured the 
Skipper with relief. ‘“I must say, I never saw a box 
like that before!” 

She pulled it out of the sand which held it, and 
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saw that the lid was twisted and that the lock had 
been broken. 

“Funny it should be down here,” she told her- 
self. ‘Such a queer shape, too, as though it was 
meant to hold papers and things. Perhaps Larry 
will be able to tell me about it. . . . A secretary 
ought to know, if anybody had.” 

There was, you see, already a vague suspicion in 
her mind—a suspicion so vague that she would have 
hesitated to put it into words. And yet when Larry 
at once identified her find as a safe-deposit box, she 
wasn’t much surprised. 

“Yes, sir,” said Larry, turning it over in front of 
the Dwarf’s Cave. “As sure as you live! A safe- 
deposit box that’s been broken open and thrown 
in the pond!” 

“And not so long ago, either,’ said Ethel seri- 
ously. ‘You can tell from the rust: you can wipe 
it off in places.” 

They looked at each other, a long, earnest glance, 
and then the Skipper came out with it. 

“Do you think this might have been Dad’s box?” 
she asked in a low voice. 

“Tt’s a mighty lot like it if it wasn’t,” he replied 
in the same voice. ‘And we can easily mail it to 
the safe-deposit company and find out.” 

It was agreed that this should be done—that 
Ethel herself should mail it from Pryde’s Point 
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that morning; and as she thoughtfully made her way 
back to Cliff Cottage, she couldn’t help feeling that 
this might be the solution of last night’s fire—that 
someone was desperately trying to frighten her away 
from The Furnaces because it held the key to the 
mystery of her father’s death. 

“Yes!” she muttered, the old Winthrop spirit 
stirring strongly within her, “but I’d like to see 
them make me run now!” 


XXVI 
MR. FRAME’S OFFER 


The next day was made memorable by the call 
of the real estate agent, a red-faced man with pouty 
lips and frowning eyebrows. 

“Ts Miss Marland here?” he shouted, after he 
had come down the lane as far as he could in his 
car, and had then walked to the bridge, where Utch 
had stopped him. 

“T’m Miss Marland,” said Ethel, answering the 
alarm. 

“My name is Frame,” said the visitor, “B. J. 
Frame. My card. From Boston. Real estate, as 
you see. And as I understand you own this prop- 
erty, I have called here on a very pleasant mission. 
I don’t know whether you’re familiar with the song, 
Miss Marland, but—ha-ha-ha—I’m the man you 
don’t see every day!’ ” 

At that he smiled—a killing smile—and took his 
hat off as though to say, “I know I’m in the pres- 
ence of a lady.”’ And advancing over the bridge 
with his hat upon his arm like a bridegroom, he 
continued, “No, Miss Marland; in my long ex- 
perience as a real estate agent, I should say that the 
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purchaser not more than three or four times in a 
century. And not to make any further bones about 
it, I have come to tell you that a client of mine has 
asked me to buy for him some old deserted farm in 
this vicinity—so that he might build a summer cot- 
tage on it, and otherwise return to the soil—ha- 
ha-ha!” 

The Skipper was smiling at him; and if you had 
been there you would never have thought that she 
had taken a deep dislike to her visitor. She didn’t 
like his patronizing manner, for instance; and she 
didn’t like his chamois gloves; nor the way he kept 
looking over her shoulders, first one and then the 
other, as though not to miss anything that was go- 
ing on in the glen. But deeper than anything else 
she didn’t like him because he hadn’t been speaking 
long before she couldn’t help wondering if ‘“Some- 
one” had sent him—that same “Someone” who had 
tried to burn them out the night before. 

“How did you know I owned the place?” asked 
Ethel, still smiling—her eyes as unalarming as the 
dove’s. 

“Well, you see, I looked up the records at the 
town clerk’s office and I saw that the property had 
recently been transferred to you. By the way, I 
see you had quite a fire recently. Was that the 
farmhouse that was burned down near the top of 
the lane?” 
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“Ves,” said Ethel, and watching him closely: 
“They say it was struck by lightning.” 

“That’s too bad,” he said, pouting his lips and 
looking very grave indeed. “That, of course, 
would stop the average purchaser at once. But 
seeing my client—ah—intends to do his own build- 
ing, fortunately, in this particular instance, it 
wouldn’t affect you so seriously. So—ah—every- 
thing considered, as I understand you have about 
three hundred acres here, and land in this vicinity is 
worth about twenty dollars an acre when improved; 
what do you say to six thousand dollars as a very 
fair price, considering that the greater part of your 
improvements have lately gone up in smoke?” 

“‘Who wants to buy it?” asked Ethel. 

“Ah, that’s a thing an agent never tells,” he re- 
plied, archly raising his finger, ‘“‘for if my clients fail 
to buy here, I shall purchase somewhere else. But 
I don’t mind telling you,” he added, dropping his 
voice to the husky whisper of confidence, “that a 
number of Boston sportsmen have taken a fancy to 
the country hereabouts—and that whichever place 
I recommend them to buy—this or another—I am 
hardly going too far when I say. that the owner 
may name her own price. . . . In fact I have an 
agreement of sale here—you see?—with the names 
and amount not yet filled in—and here I have a 
thousand dollars in cash to bind the bargain. And 
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now if we can only agree upon a figure to fill in here 
—one that will keep me from walking away and 
buying the next place, instead.” 

“And I can really name my own price?” asked 
Ethel, her blue eyes opening wide. 

“Well, anything in reason, of course.” 

Ethel almost cooed as she spoke next—drawing 
him out, as you will see, and looking—oh, so inno- 
cent! 

“Suppose I said twenty thousand dollars. Mind 
you, I’m not saying it,” she hurriedly added, “but 
just suppose I did a 

Mr. Frame not only became red-faced and indig- 
nant, but he put his hat on, too, as though he had 
discovered that he wasn’t talking to a lady, after 
all. ‘You know yourself, madam,” said he, “that 
the place is only worth three or four thousand at the 
very outside.” 

“So you didn’t mean what you said,” the Skipper 
gently reminded him, “when you told me I could 
name my own price.” 

“T meant it, in reason—yes,” he said, “but there’s 
a limit, even to reason. 22 

Ethel was anxious—breathlessly anxious—to see 
Mr. Frame’s principals—so anxious that she almost 
showed her hand. 

“Tf I liked the people who want to buy it,” she 
said, “I might let it go for less. But The Furnaces 
has always belonged to our family and there are 
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some people who couldn’t buy it at any price.” 

“Oh, these are fine people—very fine people,” he 
assured her. “I’ll guarantee that myself.” 

“But I think they ought to see the place; don’t 
your” 

He looked at her—almost stared at her—and as 
he looked, his glance somehow went dead as though 
he had pulled little shades down inside his eyes be- 
cause he was moving his thoughts around and didn’t 
want Ethel to see how he was arranging them. 

“My clients,” he said, “are busy men, and they 
have left this whole matter to me. It’s immaterial 
to them which place they buy—as long as it’s within 
reasonable distance of Pryde’s Point—but of course 
if you don’t want to do business when you have such 
a royal opportunity—an opportunity that may never 
occur again 4, 

At that he made a motion as though to get back 
up the lane; and hard as it was for her to keep still, 
Ethel went right on smiling and did nothing to stop 
him. ; 

“Come now,” he said half over his shoulder. 
“My last offer—seven thousand. A _ thousand 
down, and the rest tomorrow morning.” 

“But that isn’t naming my own price,” the Skip- 
per reminded him again. 

“All right, then,” he said, briskly taking the 
agreement out of his pocket again and unscrewing 
the top from his fountain pen. “I want to get back 
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to Boston and a few hundred dollars won’t make or 
break anybody. What shall we say? Seventy-five 
hundred, and call it a bargain?” 

“N-no,” said Ethel, rather faintly. “I guess I’ll 
have to think it over, thank you.” 

“Eight thousand then—my very last word.” 

“No.”” 

“Nine!?? 

“No-o-0.” 

“All right then. I take my hat off to you, Miss 
Marland; you’ve got me beat. I’ll go the limit. 
Ten thousand dollars, and all you’ve got to do is to 
sign your name right here. Right here upon this 
line... . See? ...~ There .-. . that’s it!” 

But the Skipper wouldn’t sign it—wouldn’t even 
take the pen. 

“Not till I know who’s buying it,” she said, put- 
ting her hands behind her, ‘“‘and even then I’m not 
sure whether I would or not.” 

Mr. Frame went marching up the lane at that, 
mopping the back of his neck with his handkerchief; 
and as though realizing that the embargo was off, 
Utch started after him and Ethel let him bark. 

“I wonder if 4e had anything to do with the fire 
in the grove,” she mused. “Ten thousand dol- 
lars ... and I do believe he would have paid 
twenty, if I had said I’d take it. .. 2” She thought 
then what the money would have meant to them all 
—college for Junior, a career for the girls—a proper 
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house to live in instead of a cave. . . . But in ex- 
change for this, something told her, she would have 
to leave the cloud upon her father’s name—would 
have to leave unsolved forever the mystery sur- 
rounding his death. 

“Tf I only knew who Mr. Frame was acting 
for .. .” she told herself. And then in a deeper, 
more significant voice, “How well he didn’t tell me 
who it was... 1” 


XXVII 
THE CONSCIENCE MONEY 


The next morning the Skipper went to the post- 
office at Pryde’s Point to see if there were any let- 
ters from the bond-houses. And although there 
was nothing from them, there was a letter for Ethel 
—one she hadn’t expected—probably the most ex- 
traordinary letter that she had ever received. 

It was in a plain white envelope, with the address 
badly printed in ink—“Miss Ethil Marland, The 
Furnesses, Pryde’s Point, Con,” and it had been 
mailed from Providence the previous evening. 
Wondering what on earth it was, Ethel opened it as 
soon as she got back in The Ark and then her won- 
der grew larger at every breath like one of those toy 
balloons which the children blow. For when she 
withdrew the contents of the envelope, she found 
herself staring at ten new twenty-dollar bills, with 
a slip of torn-off printed paper pinned to them— 
“Thus Conscience does ma—” the word ‘Con- 
science” with a pencil ring around it. The paper 
had evidently been torn from a book and the Skip- 
per didn’t have to search her memory long to com- 
plete the quotation, “Thus Conscience does make 
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“Now who do you suppose sent that?” she asked 
herself, with something like a gasp. 

At first she thought that perhaps ‘‘SSomeone” had 
sent it—the “Someone” who knew the secret of the 
empty security box—the same “Someone (she was 
now strangely certain) whose footprints Tad had 
seen around her father’s wrecked car. And yet, 
she couldn’t help admitting, it certainly wasn’t in 
keeping with the character of her mysterious an- 
tagonist. 

“And yet he might—he might—” she tried to tell 
herself. ‘I guess nobody’s all bad, the same as 
nobody’s all good; and perhaps he feels so mean 
because of the things he’s done. . . . 

Mind you, she wasn’t at all convinced of this; 
and when she reached The Furnaces, as soon as 
Tress was out of the way she called the crew to- 
gether, and showed them the puzzle, and let them 
all have a try at it. 

“Tt may have been sent by somebody who owed 
it to Dad,” said Phyll. ‘You sometimes read of 
things like that in the paper.” 

“T hardly think so,” said the Skipper. “If any- 
body owed Dad two hundred dollars and wanted to 
pay it, I think he’d be proud to come forward and 
tell us about it, and pay his money, and get his re- 
ceipt, and go away with everybody satisfied.” 

Doris, who had been looking at the envelope with 
the same scientific scrutiny with which she might 
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have observed a phenomenon in biology, now came 
out with a suggestion. 

“Of course this isn’t worth much,” she said, “but 
have you noticed how the stamp has been put on? 
The upper right hand corner of the envelope looks 
as though it had first been moistened, and then the 
stamp pressed down into place. Well... once or 
twice I saw Cousin Victor stamp a letter and that’s 
the way he did it.” 

“But, Doris!” protested Phyll. ‘Why should 
Victor send conscience money to Ethel? Don’t 
you see how absurd it sounds?” 

The Skipper, though, wasn’t so sure of that. Of 
course Doris’s theory was based on the slightest of 
clues—but in a way the conscience money would fit 
in well with the contradictory character of Aunt 
Myra’s stepson. 

“Anyhow,” she said, “I certainly sha’n’t spend it. 
I only wish I knew who sent it, so I could mail it 
back.” 

That night it rained; and all the next day, it 
came gushing down, driven by a southerly wind 
which had some of the sterner qualities of a gale, 
and nearly flooding out the cave, whose doors and 
windows faced the south and had no coverings to 
keep the weather out. 

At first they thought it funny, the way the rain 
kept beating in and making them move their things 
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back, but when the pine needles began to swim 
around in puddles, and their feet grew wet, and their 
clothes became wet, and finally their beds were dis- 
covered to be downright sodden, they didn’t think 
it so humorous, especially when the fire wouldn’t 
draw, and Doris started coughing, and they all had 
to sleep on damp rain-coats, and Doris’s cough grew 
worse till on the second morning her cheeks were 
flushed and her forehead felt as though she had 
temperature. 

“A few more nights like this,” thought the Skip- 
per, “and we’ll have to move out, whether we want 
to or not. Such a nice cave, too, if we could only 
keep it dry!” 

All the time she knew which way her mind was 
working—had thought it over more than once that 
night as she lay there listening to poor Doris cough- 
ing. 

“And all it needs are windows and a door,” she 
continued. “And besides, if we had windows, we 
could have screens. And even in the winter-time 
we could be warm and comfortable, if we had to 
live here then. . . .” 

Not only that, but there was poetic justice in the 
thought of using “Someone’s” money—if indeed 
“Someone” had sent it—to entrench themselves 
more firmly in The Furnaces. 

“Yes, sir!” she finally told herself. “And Pm 
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going to do it, too! Tad said it could be done for 
a hundred dollars and I’m going right over and see 
him!” 

She cranked The Ark with a speed and power 
that wouldn’t take “No” for an answer; and you 
ought to have heard them go roaring up the lane 
together. ... 


XXVIII 
THE CLOVE PINK 


Tad was in his glory. 

“Tf there’s one thing I like,” he said, “it’s to build. 
And I’ve often looked at the cave since you’ve been 
here, and thought how it might be done.” 

So first he measured the openings in the rocks 
that served as windows, and then the doorway, and 
then he and Ethel went over to Charley Phillips’s 
lumber-yard at Pryde’s Point and returned with The 
Ark’s awning down and her rear-deck filled with sup- 
plies. 

“The first thing,” said Tad, “is to get the window 
frames in solid, and to do it right I’m going to build 
’em in with stone. I think I saw some old boards 
in the sheep-barn, enough to make a mortar-box, 
and as soon as we get that put together, we'll be 
able to go ahead.” 

You can imagine how Junior helped him—impor- 
tantly helping him carry the boards from the barn 
to the cave and then standing by, with saw and ham- 
mer, ready to give him whichever tool he wanted. 
The girls wanted to help, too; and even Larry, 
limping around with his stick, insisted that he should 
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“There'll be work enough for everybody as soon 
as I get this box made,” Tad rather grimly prom- 
ised them. “I never see mortar mixed yet, sitting 
down, but I don’t see why it shouldn’t be.” 

So in the meantime Larry sat on a bench, and 
took out his notebook, and whether or not the fire 
in the grove had given him the idea, he first looked 
at Ethel and then he began writing. 


“YOUR EYES ARE SICKLES OF FLAME 


Your eyes are sickles of flame, 
And I am the grass 
In your path.” 


That finished, he turned the page and started 
another. 


“YOUR EYES ARE SILVER TRUMPETS 


Your eyes are silver trumpets 
Silver enamelled with turquoise 
You look at me, and I hear you 
41 TRO 11 Rae 

Soldiers march at your glance, 
Morn comes and Reveille, 

LNT GT °C Bee era 

Kings appear at your glance, 
Princes, parades, 

CLOG ee RAG 

Your eyes are the trumpets of fame 
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And they call me. » 

I hasten. 

STG: +o. TOM teen 

I am done, I am finished. 

It is Taps that I hear in your glances. 
Your eyes are trumpets of silver, 
Playing my doom.” 


On second thoughts he signed that and added the 
date and “The Furnaces, Pryde’s Point, Conn.” 

Meanwhile Tad had finished his mortar box, and 
many hands making light work, it wasn’t long be- 
fore a well-mixed pudding of mortar lay before 
them, and they started gathering stone. Fortu- 
nately there was plenty of that around the base of 
the cliff, and in less than ten minutes, Tad had laid 
an even row of stone across the bottom of one of 
the openings and on this he had placed a window- 
frame, the Skipper helping him, leveling it carefully 
so that it leaned neither to the right nor to the left. 
This done, Tad proceeded to build up his masonry 
on both sides of the frame and across the top, so 
that what had formerly been an irregular opening 
in the face of the cliff presently became a regular 
window surrounded by a margin of good looking 
stone work. 

Meanwhile the crew had been busy keeping the 
sand moving, and the water, and helping with the 
mixing, and carrying rocks; and many hands still 
making light work, by the time Tad had to leave to 
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do his evening chores, all three windows had been 
set in, and stone and sand were ready for the door. 

It didn’t rain that night, although it threatened, 
and it stayed off next day, too, and enabled Tad to’ 
build the door-frame into place. And on the fourth 
day, finding that the cement had set hard enough, 
he hung the door—a good, heavy, substantial door 
which the Skipper had picked herself. And by the 
time the door was hung, the girls had painted the 
window frames white; and as soon as the paint was 
dry, the Skipper had taken her crew to Pryde’s 
Point and there they had collaborated in the selec- 
tion of a piece of chintz—pansies and birds on a 
dark blue background, which they had brought 
back and worked into curtains. And when the 
curtains were up they looked so pretty that flower- 
beds were made beneath the windows and planted 
with ferns, and the whole place looked like one of 
those inspired pictures which Howard Pyle used to 
paint, and it began to wind invisible tendrils around 
Ethel’s heart. 

“Oh, I hope it rains to-night,” she said when the 
job was finally finished. ‘‘Won’t it be nice to lie 
in bed and hear it beat on the windows!” 

Long before this they had laid in a new supply of 
pine needles. Doris’s cough was improving, but it 
still bothered her at times. 

“We'll have our supper early to-night,” contin- 
ued the Skipper. “And go to bed early, too—just 
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so we'll know how it feels to lock the door and draw 
the curtains, and go to sleep without wondering if 
anybody’s going to walk in before morning.” 

So while the others were getting the wood, she 
went to the spring for water; and was standing 
there carelessly enough, while the water was trick- 
ling into the pail, when she happened to notice a 
splash of crimson in the moss nearby. 

“T never saw flowers like that growing in moss 
before,” she thought. 

She stooped to look at it and then she saw that it 
wasn’t growing—that it had fallen there. 

“A pink!” she thought, her carelessness suddenly 
leaving her. “A clove pink! ... The kind that 
Victor wears... !” 

It wasn’t an old one, either—had probably beer 
dropped since her last visit to the spring. 

“Victor . . .” she thought again, her mind turn- 
ing to the conscience letter. “I wonder if he’s been 
here.” 

She looked around—looked and _ listened—sud- 
denly becoming all eyes to see and ears to hear; and 
as though her very intentness drew them, she gradu- 
ally became aware of men’s voices in the distance— 
men’s voices gradually drawing near and accom- 
panied now and then by the clink of a pail. 

“They’re probably coming here—to the spring,” 
she told herself. ‘I'll soon know who they are.” 

No thought there, as you will see, either of hiding 
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or giving way—the old Winthrop spirit not working 
along those lines. And so a minute later, she saw 
two young men walking up the path from the lower 
grade, and both of them slowed down and blinked 
a little when they saw her standing there. .., . 


XXTX 
THE LOWER CAMP 


The first young man had curly red hair and blue 
eyes. When Ethel first saw him, he had been walk- 
ing with a sprightly step as though he had springs 
in his feet. But the second was dark, and thought- 
ful, with a touch of the campus, and a touch of the 
cloister, and a touch of sadness in him, too—that 
sadness which is sometimes seen upon young students 
of history who have almost given up hope for the 
human race. 

“Qh-ho!” said the first young man—he with the 
curly hair. “I never knew there was a nymph at 
this spring!” 

Ethel looked at the other one—he with the clois- 
tered air—looked at him as though to ask, “What 
have you to say?” And perhaps because her eyes 
were twinkling a little, he gravely remarked in a 
deep bass voice “Don’t mind him, please. He’s al- 
ways that way when the moon is new, and I think 
it’s new to-night.” 

But still Ethel stood in front of the spring, block- 
ing their approach, and not very fond of seeing them 
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their flannel shirts and absence of hats she guessed 
they were campers, and she hastily wondered how 
long they had been there, and how they had kept 
themselves from sight before. 

“It seems strange,” she began, pumping, “you 
knowing this spring. I didn’t believe there were a 
dozen people in the world who knew it.” 

“T doubt if there are many more,” said the dark 
one, considering. “But it seems to me we’ve al- 
ways known it—Rufus and I. We’ve been camp- 
ing here, summers, for the last ten years—but how 
you happened to know about it .. .” 

“T think I ought to know,” said Ethel, glad of 
the chance thus given her. “It’s mine!” 

Together they said “Yours?”—one in baritone, 
the other in bass, both now staring at her. 

“Yes, mine!” said Ethel, speaking almost with 
spirit. “This spring and all the rest of The Fur- 
naces. It belonged to my grandmother, and she 
gave it to me, and now we’re down here camping, 
and I’m afraid—I’m awfully afraid—there isn’t 
room for another party, too.” 

Curly-Head whistled and picked up his pail, but 
the Dark One was made of sterner stuff. 

“If you’re camping here,” he said, “isn’t Tresor 
Litmann in your party?” 

Ves? 

“I thought so. I had a card from her the other 
day, and I think—TI think she’d be willing to speak 
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a good word for us. But of course if you insist 
upon us moving . . .” 

Ethel hesitated, hating to say the word that would 
send them away. 

“T don’t suppose you’re alone,” continued the 
Dark One gravely, “you and Tresor?” 

“No,” said Ethel rather quickly. “I have my 
brother and my two sisters. And my father’s sec- 
retary—he’s here, too, for a while.” 

“Four girls,” said the Dark One—always with his 
air of sadness as though he were thinking of the 
history of the human race. “Don’t you think you 
might feel safer if you knew that Rufus and I were 
down here if you wanted us?” 

“Safer!” thought Ethel, scoffing to herself; but 
away down deep she knew that she wasn’t scoffing as 
much as she might wish. The fire in the grove— 
the stolen pocketbook—who knew what might come 
next? 

“And it isn’t as if Larry wasn’t here,” she thought, 
“and Junior ...” Which was a rather intricate 
reflection, but you will probably know, what she 
meant. 

The Curly-Headed One, too, might have been 
reading her thoughts. 

“Tf it’s Mrs. Grundy who’s bothering you,” he 
suggested, “we might be able to hire some respect- 
able ancient lady, and put her in a tent half way be- 
tween the two camps a 
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Ethel tried not to laugh at that, but found it hard. 

“Well . . .” she finally said, “I don’t know... 
but . . . we’re camping in the big cave ourselves, 
and if you can find some place below here—and 
never come up past the spring unless you’re specially 
invited . . .” 

Almost before she knew it, they were shaking 
hands. 

“You'll give us an invitation for to-night, I hope,” 
said the dark one earnestly, ‘so the two camps can 
get acquainted. And perhaps if Rufus brings his 
guitar, you won’t be alarmed if you hear it later in 
the valley: 4 

“Well,” said Ethel, again. “If you can find your 
way over—say at half past seven ae 

If they could find their way—! And perhaps at 
half past seven the girls weren’t looking for them—! 
Tresor was thrumming Ethel’s “uke-la-la”—and 
Doris was reading “Adventures in Biology”—and 
Phyll was industriously darning a stocking—‘her 
pretty head charmingly bent over her needle like 
a lily over its stem.”” But a few minutes later, when 
the faint crack of a twig was heard in the glen, and 
Tresor whispered “Here they come... !” Utch 
sprang to his feet and threw himself into a fit of 
barking, waking the echoes in the Glen and spoiling 
everything. 

And yet, as it turned out, the callers could hardly 
have appeared under happier auspices, because by 
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the time Utch had been quieted, everybody was 
laughing and talking to everybody else. Tresor in- 
troduced the young men—the curly-headed one as 
Rufus Cadman, who was some day going to be a 
lawyer, and the dark one as Professor Forrest; and 
by that time they all felt friendly together and set- 
tled around the fire to watch the night come on. 

There are few hours in camp life with a deeper 
appeal than this—to watch the gloaming deepen into 
darkness and gradually feel yourself being sur- 
rounded by the mystery of night. Rufus of the 
Curly Head seated himself between Ethel and Phyll 
—(“Her heart beat a little faster as he took his 
place there, drawn to her side, who knows by what 
mighty hand of fate?”)—-and young Professor For- 
rest on the other side of the fire, paused between 
Doris and Tresor. 

“Mind if I settle here?” he asked. 

“Come on in,” said Tresor, making room for him. 
“Parking here five hours with rear against the curb.” 

Ethel felt so relieved when the Professor didn’t 
laugh. 

For a while they talked, and naturally at first 
of camp experiences. Rufus had once been out for 
a week and it had never stopped raining; and the 
Professor had once been shot for a deer; and Ethel 
had once rolled over in her sleep and gone down a 
thirty-foot bank into the Willamette River. Larry 
had never had any camp experiences, but sat there 
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looking pale and poetical. He had written three 
poems that day—and two of these he had consid- 
ered good enough to be signed and dated... . 

By the time the others were through talking 
camp, night had come on, and Larry said “How 
about a little music now?” and picked up Ethel’s 
ukelele and handed it to her before Tresor could 
get it. So Rufus and Ethel first made sure their 
instruments were in the same key and then as though 
by common consent, swung boldly into “All Alone” 
—Rufus slurring out the melody on his silver-strung 
guitar—slurring it out in a mixture of sweetness and 
sadness which just seemed to fit the scene around 
them—the brook, the glen, the night, the stars, 
and the candle dimly burning in the window of the 
cave. 

“T never heard sweeter music on a guitar!” said 
Ethel to Rufus when that was over. “I could hardly 
play for listening to you!” 

“A precocious child,” the Professor gravely told 
them. “We are all proud of him.” And turning 
to Rufus he said, “ ‘Lay My Head Beneath a Rose,’ 
Rufus. Let them hear how a soldier dies at dawn.” 

Junior sniggered at that—truth to tell, liking their 
wit better than their music—but when, after a few 
preliminary twangs, Rufus began “Lay My Head” 
and the Professor accompanied him with his surpris- 
ingly deep bass, Junior felt his nose smart, and 
wished they would sing more and talk less. 
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“Lay me where sweet flowers are blooming 
Where the fragrant lily gro-o-0-ows 
When I’m gone, I ask this favor, 
Lay my head beneath a rose!” 


Ethel’s spirit swelled within her and she felt as 
though she were on the brink of some great drama, 
listening to the overture and knowing that the cur- 
tain was about to rise. 

“Tsn’t it queer how when you're so happy, it makes 
you feel weepy, too,” she thought. 

She felt in her pocket for her handkerchief, mean- 
ing to pretend to blow her nose; but instead of find- 
ing her handkerchief her fingers closed over some- 
thing small and cool, and drawing it out she found 
herself looking at the clove pink which she had 
found by the spring that afternoon. 

“Tt couldn’t have belonged to either of them,” 
she thought, “because they hadn’t been to the spring 
yet when I found it... .” 

Could it have possibly fallen from Victor’s coat 
then? Possibly yes—anything was possible, for that 
matter—but why would Victor be at the Furnaces? 
And why would he want to be there without letting 
them know it? 

She looked around her, trying to see through the 
darkness that pressed so closely to the fire; and 
although of course she could see nothing, she could 
almost feel that someone was watching them from 
the hillside across the Glen. 


XXX 
MASKS AND LANTERNS 


The next morning when Ethel went to Pryde’s 
Point in the Ark, Tresor went with her, wishing to 
go home and get more clothes—additional raiment 
which might or might not have been found necessary 
because of the other camping party at the Furnaces. 
So Ethel dropped her at Uncle Ben’s and went on 
with her errands; and on her way back she stopped 
for her cousin and found her in high good humor. 

“There’s a masquerade at Dicky Duffield’s to- 
morrow night,” she said. “The Annual Grand 
Splash, he calls it, because it’s the night he opens his 
swimming pool. And mother can’t go because her 
costume looks dreadful, and dad’s in Boston; so she 
gave me the tickets and asked me to go and represent 
the family.” 

“A masquerade?” said Ethel. ‘Do you know, I’ve 
never been to one. They must be loads of fun.” 

“They are at Dicky Duffield’s,” said Tresor 
meaningly. ‘“He’s a rich old bachelor, and he’s got 
a place like Versailles as nearly as he could do it— 
though everything on a smaller scale, of course, 
scandal included. And he’s simply crazy about 
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stables. And if you think you’d really like to go, 
she continued in her self-exciting staccato, “I’d be 
awfully glad to take you, and show you something 
you never saw before.” 

“But I have no costume—” Ethel demurred. 

“That’s all right; I’ve bought two, because I 
couldn’t decide whether I’d be a Turkish princess or 
an Indian maid. Of course, I’ve worn them both 
before, but I’ve never worn them here.” 

They jogged along in the Ark; and the more she 
thought about it, the more Ethel felt she would like 
to see Mr. Duffield’s party. 

“You know you want to go,” said Tresor chal- 
lengingly then. 

“Well, yes, I do,” confessed Ethel. “It sounds 
as though it would be awfully interesting. And 
not only that, but I’ve seen country life out west, 
and now I’d like to see a real country place in the 
East . . . of course Stone Gables was country in a 
way—but nothing like Versailles! No hunters, 
or kennels, or swimming pools, or anything like 
that... . And if you really would like to take 
mies <6%2172 

So as soon as they reached camp, they looked at 
the costumes, and Ethel tried on the Indian Maid’s 
—a leather smock and breeches, with moccasins and 
a string of beads to go around the hair. 

“Tt suits you,” said Tresor, looking herself like a 
colored illustration from the Arabian Nights. “And 
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now if you'll help me do something with this girdle 
—so it won’t slip down too far.” 

“You know,” said Ethel, while they were working 
on the girdle, “I’m glad I’m going if it’s only to get 
some new ideas for having a good time outdoors.” 

“You'll get new ideas, all right!” Tress assured 
her. 

So at half past eight the following night, the Ark 
went rattling through Pryde’s Point until they came 
to an iron gate on the side of the road; and there the 
Ark stopped with a lordly limousine in front of it, 
and a custom-built speedster behind. A man in uni- 
form looked at Tress’s tickets and then they rolled 
through the iron gates, and down a long driveway, 
and around a pond, and over a bridge, and through 
a fringe of trees and there at last they came to a 
house overlooking a dark valley—a house with a 
court-yard and a clock tower, and gorgeous paper 
lanterns hanging everywhere—almost, it seemed, as 
far as the eye could see. But before they disem- 
barked, they parked the Ark on one side of the court- 
yard, between the limousine and the custom-built 
speedster. And if cars can exchange confidences 
when they are parked for the evening like that—as, 
indeed, they sometimes seem to be doing,—you could 
easily imagine the Ark listening to the other’s ex- 
periences and then all at once exclaiming, “Now 
listen while I tell you about our cave. . . .” 
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Meanwhile Tress had guided Ethel into the house, 
both of them masked; and they had stopped to speak 
to a stout gentleman dressed like Henry VIII who 
was standing by the door without concealment. He 
was, thought Ethel, a rather foppish monarch—the 
way he was scented and laced and curled—and even 
when Ethel was introduced and found that he was 
Mr. Duffield, she didn’t think much of him. 

“Half an hour on a horse would just about kill 
him,” she wonderingly told herself. 

The house, though, was beautiful—and the lighted 
grounds might have been the realization of a Maxfield 
Parrish dream. A dancing pavilion had been built 
among the trees with a pole in the middle of the 
floor; and from the top of this pole, reaching out in 
every direction like the rafters of a circular roof, 
were hundreds of swaying festoons of roses, their 
lower ends caught on a circular trellis which sur- 
rounded the pavilion. 

That was on one side of the lawn. On the other 
a stage had been erected. And further from the 
house, between the pavilion and the stage, a battery 
of flood lights illuminated a bathing pool, on one side 
of which a scaffolding had been raised, shaped like 
a steeple—a steeple, however, which would never 
call the faithful unto prayer. 

“Some Human Seal, I suppose,” said Tress. 
“The Grand Splash... . That’s good: they’re 
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lighting the stage. What do you say if we sit on 
the verandah railing. We can see it better from 
there.” 

“Country life . . .” Ethel was beginning to re- 
peat to herself with a puzzled expression. “If I 
hadn’t been told, I’d hardly call it that.” 

The first number on the stage was a pantomime— 
a French sergeant who had been detailed to give 
setting-up exercises to the Colonel’s aunt, the Colo- 
nel’s wife, and the Colonel’s daughter. At first 
Ethel laughed, although no one else did; but when 
those around her began laughing, Ethel’s ears grew 
pink and she didn’t laugh at all. 

“T think that’s awful; don’t you?” she whispered 
to Tress. 

“Not very good,” said Tress as though agreeing. 
“T saw the same act at the Folies Bergere two years 
ago, and there it was really peppy.” 

The next number was a dance—something evi- 
dently in the life of a Faun. He came out, kicking 
up his heels, looking as though he had little on his 
mind, and less upon his person. And then of course 
She came out—the inevitable, inexorable She,—and 
she wasn’t overdressed, either. She picked and 
smelled a flower or two which seemed to be grow- 
ing on the back of the stage—pirouetting from one 
blossom to another with a great play of arms, and 
quite unconscious all this time, that the Faun was 
there. But the Faun had seen her; and was al- 
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ready rolling his eyes and making his chest 
ripple. ... 

Then all at once Ske saw the Faun, and she 
jumped right off the floor—not once or twice, but half 
a dozen times, her face averted and twittering her 
heels together in an ecstasy of alarm. He finally 
started after her, though, and the way he pursued 
her, and caught her, and swung her, and wrung her, 
and tossed her, and threw her, and caught her, and 
took her, and brought her, and swam her, and flew 
her—! Finally when she was exhausted and could 
resist no longer, he flung her over his shoulder as 
though she were a rain-coat and ran off the stage 
in among a darkened clump of trees to the accom- 
paniment of loud applause. 

“Tsn’t he adorable!” said Tress, clapping as loudly 
as any of them. “Of course you’ve heard of him— 
Rapieff, the famous Russian—and every time I see 
him dance the Faun, I try to imagine how the girl 
must feel, and it makes me glow all over!” 

“Tress!” protested Ethel, “You mean to say you’d 
like a man to—to handle you like that?” 

“Oh, I think it would be utterly thrilling!” said 
Tress with shining eyes. 

The next was a skit in French—“Isn’t it warm!” 
Ethel didn’t know French, but she understood ges- 
tures and by that time she was beginning to know 
the audience. And from the way some of the latter 
laughed and whispered to their neighbors, and from 
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the way those neighbors laughed and eagerly listened 
for more, she guessed that the actors on the stage 
—which now represented the fitting-on room of a 
fashionable dressmaker’s where a lady had taken her 
husband to see if he liked her new dress—well, Ethel 
guessed that they weren’t exactly talking about the 
weather. . 

“And they call this ‘country life!’ ” she told her- 
self. “Why, they don’t begin to know what country 
life really is . . . I wonder how many of them here 
ever smelled a campfire, or saw the sun rise, or 
looked up between the trees at night and watched the 
Big Dipper turn around the North Star. . . .” 

She began to take less interest in the stage, and to 
pay more attention to the audience. The greater 
part of them were grouped on the lawn—a kaleido- 
scopic company in their costumes of many colors 
—and, yet it seemed to Ethel, as artificial as a 
bouquet of paper flowers. And wandering around 
the grounds, and up into the house, and out again, 
were the more restless guests—Egyptian kings stroll- 
ing with Nautch Girls, a Chinese mandarin with a 
Greek goddess, a noble Roman and a bathing ‘girl, 
Felix and Priscilla, Hercules and Aphrodite, a bull- 
fighter, an admiral, Satan, minstrel and clown. .. . 

“Do you suppose they’ve seen the show before 
—or don’t they like it?” whispered Ethel, as the 
procession kept going up and down the stairs. 

“Oh, they probably like it well enough,’’ said 
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Tress, “but there’s something inside they like bet- 
ter.” 

“Another entertainment, you mean?” 

“Yes,” laughed Tress with a touch of scorn. “A 
liquid one, called punch. They’ll be a bright lot 
about twelve o’clock—beautifully illuminated. Last 
year, after the good ones had gone home, the live 
ones turned the lights out and they all went bathing 
—in the altogether.” 

“Tress!” gasped Ethel. “You mean—all to- 
gether—?” 

“Yes, Angel Child.” 

It was not devoid of contrast—the way their rdles 
had been reversed. At the Furnaces it was Ethel 
who was generally the instructress; but here it was 
Tress who was doing the teaching. And Ethel was 
beginning to feel that she had learned enough. On 
the verandah rail near by, two other girls had seated 
themselves, and standing by them were a wooden 
soldier and a crusader. Ethel couldn’t help hearing 
most of their conversation, and all at once she felt 
that she had not only learned enough, but that she 
was beginning to feel dirty with her knowledge; and 
that if she didn’t get away quickly and let the cool 
fresh air of night blow her clean again, some of the 
smut might work in permanently—visible there as 
long as she lived for all the world to see. 

“Tress,” she whispered, “what do you say if we 
go back to camp?” 
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“T should say not!” said Tress, looking surprised. 
“The dancing hasn’t started yet.” 

“Then I think I'll go and come and get you later 
—if you don’t mind 

“Of course if you feel that way—” said Tress 
staring, and yet perhaps not altogether displeased 
at losing her chaperon. “I'll be ready about half- 
past twelve-——” 

With a deep breath of relief, Ethel hurried through 
the house to reach the courtyard, and through one 
of the open doors she caught sight of a group who 
had found the other entertainment, pushing their 
way toward a table like bargain-hunters who were 
afraid that the stock would run out. 

“Country life!” scoffed Ethel. “I wonder what 
they do in the city!” 

She hurried out to the Ark; and although of course 
it was wildest fancy, it seemed to Ethel as though 
the little car had been listening to the speedster, 
and that as a consequence it looked even dirtier then 
it generally did. 

“You come with me,” said Ethel, climbing in to 
the driver’s seat. “I know the way you feel.” 

And, oh, didn’t the air feel sweet and cool when 
they reached the road and started for the Fur- 
naces. . . »- 


”? 


XXX 
FAIR AND WARMER 


The next few days at the Furnaces were quiet, 
ideal days—camp-life at its best. The days were 
just warm enough, the nights cool enough; and there 
was always enough going on to keep both mind and 
body occupied. 

Tad generally turned up about the time the break- 
fast things were cleared away, and you would never 
have guessed to look at the young giant, that he had 
been up since three o’clock so he could do his chores 
and have time for a few hours in the glen with the 
Skipper and her crew. He was rebuilding the dam 
—a labor which Rufus and the Professor insisted in 
sharing—and Tad shone there, moving the great 
stones as though they were cobbles and building them 
into a breastwork which looked as though it would 
last as long as the stream itself. 

Rufus thought it ought to have mortar. 

“No,” said Tad. “Back it up with clay.” 

“That’s all right, too,” said Rufus. “An ’ole’s an 
’ole, even between two rocks.” 

“You let Tad alone,” said Ethel, seeing that her 
young giant was growing embarrassed. ‘He knows 


what he’s doing.” 
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Rufus took off his hat and made obeisance in the 
grand manner. “Princess—my hand upon my 
heart,” said he. 

“Piffle!” thought poor Tad, the tongue-tied; but 
there was nothing of piffle in the look of gratitude 
which he gave the Skipper. 

Meanwhile Larry Bernhardt was hobbling around 
as well as he could, looking better every day, and 
when he wasn’t writing poetry, he was putting in 
most of his time beautifying Cliff Cottage, building 
flower boxes for the windows, and a sun-dial for the 
wall, and finally growing ambitious and starting on 
a pergola to run along the front of the cliff—a per- 
gola with a latticed roof which was to be covered 
with pine branches; and thus not only keep the sun 
from the cave, but also give its fragrance to those 
who lived inside. 

“T think that would be beautiful,” said Ethel when 
he first told her what was on his mind. “But what- 
ever you do, be careful of your ankle; and whenever 
it begins to hurt you, you sit down and rest till it 
feels better again.” 

So Larry, you see, was something of a spoiled in- 
valid; and having plenty of time to dream when the 
others were working, he started dreaming of an 
apple orchard in the big pasture, and a chicken-farm 
lower down in the glen, making a self-supporting 
kingdom of The Furnaces, with the cottage for 
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castle, and Ethel for queen—and—well, maybe, if 
some day she needed a king... . 

“And I’ve been thinking of something else,” he 
said after he had told the Skipper about the pergola. 
“T’ve been thinking that unless we hear from those 
bond houses in New York to-morrow, I'll write again 
and jog their memories. They’ve had nearly a week 
now to look up the records, and it’s time we heard 
something.” 

“Oh, Larry, please!” said Ethel, a deeper note in 
her voice. ‘Because that, you know, is the most 
important of all!” 

And Larry wasn’t the only one at The Furnaces 
who was looking better. Whether it was because of 
their release from Aunt Myra’s rule, or simply be- 
cause outdoor life was the thing they had needed, 
Doris and Phyll both seemed to be growing more at- 
tractive every hour they lived—not only in appear- 
ance but in their ways as well, each girl beginning to 
show an individuality of her own, personalities which 
seemed to be making up for the years when they 
had been repressed. 

One of Doris’s new characteristics, for instance, 
was a solemn drollery which you sometimes nearly 
missed, and made you wonder if you had missed any- 
thing else. And even as some people can talk them- 
selves pretty, so Phyll had dreamed herself inter- 
esting—‘“She seldom did anything like other girls, 
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but nearly all her actions were marked with a 
piquancy which was all her own. . . .” And when 
in addition to this you hear that the sun and the 
wind had made young flower-gardens of their cheeks, 
perhaps you won’t wonder so much why the Profes- 
sor and Rufus were so eager to help with the dam 
—an eagerness which Ethel couldn’t understand at 
first until she saw that the Professor and Doris 
were nearly always working as a team, while Rufus 
and Phyll generally seemed to be together, too. 

“Oh-ho!” exclaimed Ethel to herself, when she 
made this strange discovery. “I shall have to keep 
my eyes open. .. .” 

And from that time forward she determined to be 
a very strict chaperon—a very strict Skipper, you 
understand, keeping both eyes on her crew. . . » 


XXXIT 
BRIEF BUT SIGNIFICANT 


The next morning Ethel took Larry to Pryde’s 
Point in The Ark—Larry wanting the blacksmith 
to drill holes for him in a piece of bent iron with 
which he was going to make a sun-dial. 

“T ought to get some candles, too,” he said as 
they rolled along. “I burned my last one out last 
night.” 

“Writing?” asked the Skipper brightly. 

“Ves.” 

“Poetry?” 

“Well . . . I hope so. I think I’ve got it with 
me if you’d like to hear it... .” 

Of course he knew he had it with him; and of 
course Ethel said she’d love to hear it. So drawing 
his notebook out of his pocket, he began— 


“Sunrise through my latticed bars 
Wine-streaked dawn and fading stars é 
It was one of those poems which are hard to fol- 
low, and when it was over, Ethel wasn’t sure, but 
she thought it was something allegorical—a fine 
soul, say, in a stout man who was wearing a checked 
suit and listening to a band—or a prisoner in a jail 
standing by his window and hearing a bird sing. 
She could see, though, that Larry was moved as he 
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read it, and that once he had to wait for a moment 
or his voice would have broken. 

“Tt must be living in that little cave,” she thought. 
“Tt makes him think of a prison, and then he writes 
like this———” 

She admired it, though, of course, when he was 
through. 

By that time they had reached the post-office, 
and when Ethel came out, she had a letter in her 
hand from the Boston safe-deposit company where 
Judge Marland had once kept his securities. The 
letter itself was a brief one, but its contents were 
certainly not without significance. 

“Dear Madam,” it read. ‘We have examined 
the tin box which you sent us, and believe it to be 
one of ours. We are unable to state definitely, 
however, whether it was the one which was formerly 
rented to Judge Marland, but we may say that it is 
apparently identical in style and size with the one 
which was found to be missing from his compart- 
ment in our vaults.” 

They did the rest of their errands as quickly as 
they could, and as soon as they started back for 
The Furnaces, the Skipper burst out ‘“Well!” 
And facing the thoughtful young man by her side, 
she fairly crowed. ‘What do you think of it now?” 

“T think it’s the box,” said he. 

“Of course it’s the box!” she cried. “Now 
listen and see how everything fits together.” 
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She drew a full breath then and slowed The Ark 
down to a more meditative speed. 

“Now!” she began. “Dad kept his bonds in 
Boston. But he decided to move them to another 
safe-deposit company—probably one nearer home. 
So he went to the Boston company in his car with 
someone that he knew very well, and took the box 
out p 

“T don’t see how you get that,” protested Larry, 
“about having somebody with him, I mean.” 

“But he did. You wait and see. And because 
of all those bonds and things, it must have been 
someone that he knew very well.” 

“All right; go on.” 

“They started for Stone Gables; but on the way 
home, Dad thought he would stop at The Furnaces 
—maybe to see that shiftless tenant who was always 
behind with his rent. They got as far as Pine Tree 
Corner, and something happened there to make the 
car skid and turn over ! 

“Like yours the other day.” 

“Yes; only poor Dad’s head hit the tree; and the 
other man, like me, wasn’t hurt at all. So what did 
he do? He first made sure that Dad was really 
dead and then he picked up the box and went down 
in the glen with it is 

“Of course,” said Larry, “the Judge may have 
been alone.” 

“No,” said the Skipper earnestly. “I haven’t 
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told you this before, but though Tad heard the 
smash and was the first to get there, he saw a man’s 
footprints in the dirt which the car had churned up 
when it skidded.” 

“Yes, but even at that, your father may have 
been alone, and the box may have been stolen 
by someone who got there before Tad.” 

But Ethel wouldn’t have that. 

“Dad’s money and jewelry weren’t touched,” she 
said, “and surely those are the things that a thief 
would have taken—instead of a box which might 
have contained nothing of value!” 

“Of course we’d know more,” said Larry, “if we 
could get the numbers of the bonds.” 

“Yes,” said the Skipper more earnestly than 
ever. ‘We'll write once more and then if necessary 
we'll go to New York ourselves. Somehow I feel 
we're getting warm, Larry, and we mustn’t let our- 
selves grow cool again now—not for anything in 
the world!” 


XXXII 
THE FURNACES 


When they had put the finishing touches to the 
new dam that afternoon—Tad having stayed for 
lunch in order to see the job through—the Skipper 
suddenly said, “I think the fire the other night 
might have reminded me of it again, but I often 
used to wonder why this farm was called ‘The 
Furnaces.’ ” 

“T think I know,” said Tad, speaking up, “I’ve 
heard them say that before the Revolution they 
used to burn lime at the other end of the glen.” 

“Oh, Tad!” said Ethel, feeling proud at hearing 
this bit of ancient history. ‘You’re sure?” 

“Ought to be,” said the young giant, embarrassed 
because they were all listening to him. “My grand- 
father heard it from his grandfather, and you can 
just make out the foundations of where the old 
kilns used to be.” 

“What do you say if we go over and see them; 
shall we?” asked the Skipper. 

The Professor and Doris seemed to be willing 
enough, and so did Rufus and Phyll. There by the 
pond, you see, everything was so open; but at the 


other end of the glen, there were trees and bushes and 
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fine big rocks—not an unpleasant place to stroll, 
looking for old foundations. So first went Ethel 
and Tad, and then Tresor and Larry and Junior, 
and then, jockeying for last position, the Professor 
and Doris, and Rufus and Phyll. Utch, of course, 
was trotting in and out among them so nimbly that 
his legs seemed to twinkle, and he sniffed in all the 
woodchuck holes, and he hunted for snakes, and he 
chased squirrels and otherwise gave the world to see 
that he was a terrier of importance. 

They had almost reached the top end of the glen 
when Utchie stopped and looked ahead. 

“What is it, old boy?” whispered Ethel, stop- 
ping. 

She heard it herself then—the distant voices of 
two men—one vaguely familiar, and the other 
sounding like the husky voice of B. J. Frame, the 
real estate agent. 

“I wonder if they’re starting another fire?” the 
Skipper asked herself, and after first quieting Utch 
by picking him up and holding his mouth closed, 
she motioned to the others, her finger on her lip, 
not to make any noise. 

“Two men,” she whispered, ‘‘and I have my sus- 
picions of one of them. So let’s walk quietly and 
see what they’re doing. I don’t believe they’ve 
heard us yet.” 

In front of them, the voices of the two men could 
now be heard more plainly—one loud and the other 
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low. The loud one, Ethel was now positive, was 
that of Mr. Frame; but still she couldn’t quite 
identify the other one. 

“Tf we could only get on that knoll and look 
down,” she whispered to Tad. 

They were half way up when Tress stepped on a 
dead branch that was laying on the ground; and 
whether or not the noise it made gave the alarm, by 
the time they reached the top of the knoll there was 
only one man in sight; and he was smilingly lean- 
ing with his back to a tree as though awaiting their 
arrival. 

“Victor!” gasped the Skipper. “You!” 

And still he smiled at her—as handsome and 
wild as ever—though for a moment Ethel thought 
she caught something furtive in his smile. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘What an unexpected pleas- 
ure!” 

He bowed, his hat in his hand—as romantic a 
figure as though attired in velvet and lace, with a 
sword along his leg. The Skipper slowly ap- 
proached, watching him closely as though trying to 
read his thoughts; and not noticing where she was 
stepping, her foot caught against a root and she 
might have fallen if Victor hadn’t suddenly held out 
his hand to steady her, his self-possession now as 
perfect as ever. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “But may I help you— 
Cousin?” 


XXXIV 
A WISE VIRGIN 


“We thought we heard you talking to someone,” 
said the Skipper after she had introduced Victor to 
the others. 

“Ves,” he said without a moment’s hesitation, “I 
was trying to find your camp and had lost my way. 
So coming across a fellow wanderer, I asked him 
if he could tell me where I was.” 

“T didn’t see anybody else,” said Ethel. 

“No,” said Victor with his whimsical smile. “He 
toared and vanished like an Assyrian Bull with a 
pair of wings. . . . I hope I’m not one too many?” 
he asked. “Tresor’s father gave me such a warm 
description of your cave, that I’d hate to think you 
didn’t want me to see it.” 

“Of course you may see it,” said the Skipper, 
“but first we’re looking for the ruins of some old 
lime-kilns. Tad says they used to burn lime down 
here nearly two hundred years ago.” 

It didn’t occur to Ethel till later that Victor gave 
the young giant a look which wasn’t exactly 
friendly. 

“Sounds as though the lime gave out,” he said. 


“Our distinguished forbears, I’ve noticed, seldom 
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relinquished a good thing when once they had their 
hands upon it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and as though to 
change his thoughts to happier subjects, he smil- 
ingly watched the girls, who were now beginning to 
wander through the brush again, looking for any- 
thing which might resemble the ruins of a lime-kiln. 
Doris and the Professor were still together; and so 
were Rufus and Phyll. Once Victor caught Phyllis’s 
eye, and although she smiled at him, it was probably 
hardly the smile which he might have expected— 
certainly there was nothing of tenderness in it, and 
still less of embarrassment but rather a reminiscent 
smile marked with amusement more than anything 
else. (“Again and again he looked at her, but she 
strolled unconcernedly among the trees, speaking 
now and then to the attentive young man by her side, 
and laughing in a low gentle voice whenever he said 
anything which was in the least degree amusing. 
Too late, then, Victor saw that he had lost her—too 
late he realized what a prize had slipped forever from 
his grasp... .”’) 

However that might be, Victor seated himself 
half way down the knoll and winked at a blue jay 
that was chattering from the top of the next tree. 
And whether or not he saw what he had lost, he 
hummed the first bar of the Berceuse to himself and 
turned his attention to Ethel. 

“A thoroughbred,” he thought, watching the 
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graceful movements of her slender figure, the play 
of sunshine on her mop of hair. And then, a 
thought more suppressed and one which turned his 
smile to a twist of pain, “God help me... .” And 
at last, “I’ve got to go on with it, though. . . .” 

He had noticed while watching the others that 
there was one at least who was not unmindful of his 
scrutiny. Indeed he seldom glanced toward Tresor 
when she didn’t meet his eye and let him see that 
she didn’t regard his attention as distasteful. 
And as the others moved away in their search for 
the kilns, Tress hung back, finally seating herself 
on the ground as though she were tired and fanning 
herself with her handkerchief. 

“A wise virgin,” thought Victor, “and she’s grown 
quite pretty. I’m afraid I’ve neglected my little 
cousin.” But he didn’t get up. ‘“Man’s natural 
ally,” he continued. “At least she’d be able to keep 
me in touch with the news down here.” But still he 
didn’t get up. “And not only that,” he thought, 
“but it might make Ethel jealous—I’m sure she 
liked me in her pony-riding years.” 

He got up then and strolled down the slope to 
where Tresor was sitting; and had almost reached 
her when he heard a shout from the distant search- 
ers, and saw them converging toward a common 
point. 

“They’ve found it,” he thought, and frowned 
darkly to himself. But when he stopped in front 
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of Tresor and held out both his hands, he was smil- 
ing gaily enough. 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s go see.” 

She placed her hands in his and arose with unex- 
pected lightness. A slight pull and Victor would 
have had her in his arms, but almost to his own sur- 
prise he kept her balanced, and a second later they 
were on their way to the group below. 


XXXV 
THE OLD KILN 


It was Tad who had found the remains of the kiln 
—a rough flooring of stones set in the ground and 
partly covered with leaves and brush. From among 
the rocks a hemlock tree had grown and this tree had 
attracted Tad’s. attention because a number of flat 
stones had been pushed up around its base. Seeing . 
these, he had scratched around among the leaves 
and it wasn’t long before the foundation of the old 
kiln had been laid bare. 

“The hemlock,” said Professor Forrest, “is the date 
line. It is over a hundred years old, and it shows us 
that the kiln must have been a complete ruin for at 
least a century.” 

“Showing us, too,” said Victor, “that our respected 
ancestors probably ran out of limestone.” 

“Not at all,’ said the Professor. ‘As far as I 
can see the whole foundation of the cliffs in the glen 
are of limestone.” 

Ethel was scratching around among the leaves 
with a stick, hoping to make further discoveries, and 
Larry and Tad joined her. But finding nothing 
more they presently gave it up and started back for 
camp. 
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“T didn’t know you had so much company,” said 
Victor, smilingly cutting in on Ethel as though at a 
modern dance. “You're getting quite a colony of 
cave-dwellers here.” 

“But we aren’t all cave-dwellers,” said Ethel. 
“Professor Forrest and Mr. Cadman are camping 
below the spring. They’ve been coming here for 
years, and when I found them, I didn’t like to tell 
them they couldn’t stay.” 

“Hardly,” nodded Victor, always with his agree- 
able air of complete understanding. “And your 
father’s old secretary—he’s been coming here for 
years, too?” 

“N-no,”’ said Ethel. ‘He was coming to see me 
one morning and I knocked him down with the car 
and nearly broke his ankle. So I thought he’d better 
stay till his foot was better.” 

If Victor had said then, in a significant voice, as 
Ethel half expected, “Is he staying down below the 
spring, too?” she would never have quite forgiven 
him. But instead he lowered his voice and 
said, “I wish you had run over me, instead. A few 
weeks here in the open air, and you wouldn’t know 
me.” 

Ethel said nothing; but she thought a lot. 

By that time they had reached Cliff Cottage; and 
Victor didn’t burst into one of those wordy pzans 
of praise that are often sung at such times; but after 
he had seen the wonders which had been wrought, 
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he turned to Ethel and said, again in his low voice, 
“only you could have done it.” 

He stayed for lunch—his old brilliant, charming 
self except for those moments when a worried, almost 
haggard look crept into his eyes; and before he left, 
he asked if he could come again the following day. 

“Why, of course you can,” said Ethel the Hos- 
pitable. 

“T feel better already just for these two hours,” 
he said , “and now I know how to get here——” 

At that Ethel obeyed one of those irresistible im- 
pulses which come to us all at times. ‘“You’re sure 
you’ve never been before?” she asked. 

“T beg your pardon?” he said, staring at her. 

“J was wondering,” she said, watching him as 
closely as she could without staring back. ‘Down 
at the spring the other day I found a pink” 

cA pink?” 

“A clove pink—a dark red one. The kind you 
often wear.” 

Victor laughed, and Ethel wasn’t altogether satis- 
fied with the ring of his mirth. 

“My dear cousin,” he gaily chided her. “Surely 
you don’t think that my pinks are the only pinks in 
the world.” 

He smilingly left her then—making his exit, you 
see, on a note of amusement; and over the brook 
he turned and laughingly waved his hand. 

“All the same,” thought Ethel; watching him as 
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he strode up the lane, “he didn’t say he hadn’t been 
before—and I’m sure we nearly caught him talking 
to Mr. Frame—over in the woods there—this morn- 
ing ? 


XXXVI 
THE BOSTON SPORTSMAN 


The next morning when Ethel came back from 
the post office she was evidently excited. The girls 
were off studying botany, and Junior was fishing, 
and Tress had gone to Pryde’s Point with Ethel and 
was going to return to camp that afternoon. So 
when the Skipper jumped out of The Ark and 
crossed the bridge, there was nobody there but 
Larry; and Larry was just the one she wanted to 
see. 

“Such news!” she began, whispering at first be- 
cause she wasn’t sure whether anyone else was 
around. “I’ve got a letter from New York about 
some of Dad’s bonds—but here—you read it your- 
self!” 

It was from one of the firms to which Larry had 
written on the evening when he had arrived at The © 
Furnaces. 

“Dear Miss Marland,” it read. “Although we 
do not guarantee that the following list is complete, 
we note hereunder some of the investments which 
were purchased through us by your father, the late 
Hon. John A. Marland, during the last five 
years——” 
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Then followed a list of bonds, together with their 
numbers—good solid, respectable investments; and 
even though you had never known Judge Marland, 
you might have received a pretty good insight into 
his character if you could have read that list of 
solid, conservative, time-proved, old-fashioned se- 
curities. 

“Now if you'll write these companies, Larry, and 
find who’s cashing the coupons,” exulted the Skip- 
per, “I’ll run over to the post-office and mail the 
letters this afternoon. And then the day after to- 
morrow—or the day after that, at the latest, it 
seems to me—we ought to have some news!” 

She was still glowing with excitement when she 
heard a car and a loud cough coming down the 
lane together; and turning around she was just in 
time to see Mr. Frame, the real estate agent, draw- 
ing up by the side of The Ark. ... 

“Good morning!” he shouted. “How are you 
all down here this morning?” 

“All right, thank you,” said the Skipper, instinc- 
tively putting herself on guard. 

She noticed then that Mr, Frame had company— 
a pale little man in a new derby. They both got out 
of the car and crossed the bridge toward Ethel, the 
little man having to take quick strides in order to 
keep up with his companion. 

“T’ve called about that matter which we were dis- 
cussing the other day,” began Mr. Frame genially. 
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“You remember you said you would sell if I would 
bring my principal around. Well, this is him, Mr. 
Binn. Mr. Binn—meet Miss Marland. A bit un- 
usual: to bring the two principals together before 
the agreement is signed. But seeing that Miss Mar- 
land gave me her word as a lady that she would 
sell if I would produce my principal—well, here he 
is, and here’s the agreement—and I’ll just fill in 
the amount, ten thousand dollars, the last figure we 
mentioned.” 

The Skipper looked, staring-eyed, at the docu- 
ment, And then she looked at Mr. Frame’s busy 
pen. And then, hardly knowing whether to laugh 
or grow angry, she looked at Mr. Binn in his new 
derby, and Mr. Binn looked back at her, blinking 
a little but obviously trying to look important. It 
was really by chance that she noticed how old his 
shoes were, and then she caught sight of the shine 
on the sleeves of his coat... . 

“But Mr. Frame,” she said, “you told me a 
party of Boston sportsmen were thinking of buying 
the place.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “Mr. Binn is one of 
them. The leader, in fact. He buys the property 
and the others come as his guests.” 

At this, the Skipper looked again at the Boston 
sportsman; and although he pushed his little chest 
out and still tried to appear important, he was be- 
ginning to make heavy weather of it. 
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“So yow’re a sportsman, Mr. Binn?” said Ethel in 
her deep voice. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and seemed to be trying to 
talk deeply, too. 

“Practically lives in the open air,’ said Mr. 
Frame heartily. 

“Practically, yes,” said the Boston sportsman. 

Ethel looked at his pale face; and whether or 
not Mr. Binn caught the significance of her glance, 
his ears turned red—not gradually, but all at once 
—white one moment and red the next, and standing 
out like two little red parentheses on each side of 
his face. “Tell me, Mr. Binn,” she said in her 
gentlest voice, “what are you—really? You’re Mr. 
Frame’s clerk, or something like that; aren’t you?” 

“T like that!” blustered Mr. Frame while the 
Boston sportsman coughed behind his hand. ‘Here 
I bring my client in perfect good faith % 

“In what, Mr. Frame?” 

“In perfect good faith, I said 2 

This time there was more sorrow than irony in 
Ethel’s manner. 

“Oh, Mr. Frame! Of course it was nice of you 
to buy him the new hat, and I hope you'll let him 
keep it. But you know as well as I do that it isn’t 
Mr. Binn who wants to buy The Furnaces. And 
anyhow I never told you that I’d sell it at ten 
thousand dollars or any other price. I only said 
that if you’d bring your client, I would talk to him 
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about it. And if you still insist that Mr. Binn és 
your client—well, I’ve talked to him about it; and 
I’ve decided ‘not to sell the place; that’s all.” 

For a moment it looked as though Mr. Frame 
were going to imitate Vesuvius—thundering, roar- 
ing, and blowing out lava and ashes; but in the 
nick of time he checked himself and you could al- 
most see him bank his fires and swallow his steam 
as though he were saying to himself, ‘““Wait, my boy. 
It isn’t time for that yet. Try a little more diplo- 
macy first. Try a little more salve—that’s what the 
ladies like. . . .” 

So, breathing hard, but smiling harder, he said, 
“Tn other words, Miss Marland, you mean the price 
doesn’t tempt you yet?” 

“No; I wasn’t thinking of price.” 

“T understand, Miss Marland,” he said, in husky 
tones that were probably meant to be honeyed. 
“And once more I’m going to take my hat off to you. 
My clients are busy men—very busy men—and it 
was their idea—not mine, you understand—that if 
you wanted to see somebody else beside myself, why, 
Binn would fill the bill as well as the next best 
fellow. So I'll tell you what I’ll do, Miss Marland. 
I'll see them again—ha-ha!—and I'll tell ’em you 
saw right through their little game—ha-ha!—and 
Pll try to get them to come themselves and name 
a figure that will nail the business sure as shooting. 
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‘Never say die,’ Miss Marland—that’s my motto. 
‘Never say die’—you can’t get ahead of that.” 

Rather curtly then he said to the Boston sports- 
man “Come on,” and led the way back to his car, 
Mr. Binn obediently trotting behind him, his new 
black derby gleaming in the sun. 

“I wonder who he’ll bring next,” thought Ethel, 
watching them cross the bridge. “But, oh, doesn’t 
he want to buy The Furnaces, whoever he is! 
There must be something here somewhere—maybe 
some of Dad’s securities—some that were hidden 
and haven’t been sold yet... .” 

But if they were hidden, it would be only reason- 
able to suppose that the hider could come and get 
them—could come at night and no one be any the 
wiser. 

“He wouldn’t have to buy the place for that—un- 
less—unless—yes, that might be it!” she told her- 
self with growing excitement. “They may be 
hidden in the cave!—in one of those deep cracks in 
the wall—or some place, maybe, that Tad stoned up 
when he put in the windows and the door——!” 

She went in the Cottage and looked around, and in 
some strange manner the walls seemed to stare back 
at her, silently, intently—it might almost be said, 
challengingly. The Skipper lit a candle and ex- 
plored the cracks in the walls as far up as she could, 
reaching into the deeper ones with a wire toasting 
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fork which she bent for that purpose. She was 
still at this ten minutes later, digging into a promis- 
ing looking crevice, when through the open window 
she caught sight of Victor who had already crossed 
the bridge... . 

“Hello, Cousin!” he exclaimed, meeting her at 
the doorway and looking up with his head on one 
side, half smiling, half serious. ‘I’ve come to spend 
the day—if you don’t mind.” 

Under his eyes, the Skipper noticed, were dark 
shadows, as though he hadn’t slept any too well the 
night before; but his eyes at least were as bright and 
his glance as deep as ever as he looked up at her. 

“He’s just about had time to see Mr. Frame,” she 
thought. And then a darker reflection arose in her 
mind. “If he’s the one, and anything’s hidden 
here, I might—I might be able to tell where it was 
—by watching him... .” 

Even before the thought had taken definite form 
she hated it—getting, perhaps for the first time, the 
full flavor of the bitter fruit which grows on the tree 
of suspicion. 

“If I don’t look out,’’ she thought, “I’ll end by 
suspecting everybody, and make my whole life mis- 
erable.” And then aloud, in a heartier voice than 
she would have used otherwise, ‘““‘Why, of course I 
don’t mind. I think the others are down at the 
pond if you’d like to find them.” 

“Y’d rather stay and help you,” he said; and 
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glancing at the long fork which she was still uncon- 
sciously holding, “What are you doing?” he asked. 
“Toasting?” 

“No,” she said, more coldly. “. . . Just trying 
to clean things out.” 

“Tresor down at the pond?” he asked. 

“Ves,” 

At that he gave her a graceful bow and started 
off down the path. The Skipper watched him out 
of sight, and then thoughtfully straightened the 
fork. 

“Of course,” she presently told herself. “It 
wouldn’t be a bit hard to lay a trap for him—to 
leave him alone to mind the Cottage and then come 
back unexpectedly.” 

For as long as it might take you to count five, the 
dark thought triumphed; and then in a passion she 
threw the fork away from her, and tears filled her 
eyes. 

“Oh, Dad—Dad. . . !” she half sobbed, half im- 
plored, looking up at her father’s picture over the 
fireplace, “If you only knew, I’m sure you’d speak 
to me somehow—and—and—and save me all 
this——_!”” 

But still the picture looked down at her, expect- 
ant, almost breathless, almost as though it were ask- 
ing her “What are you going to do next?” 


XXXVII 
THE PARTY 


Victor stayed all day, driving off before dinner 
and returning with his arms full of parcels—lamb 
chops and weinies, brown bread and cookies, celery 
and olives—and to crown the feast, two quart cyl- 
inders of ice cream. 

“Oh, Victor, you shouldn’t!” said Ethel. But 
when she opened the lamb chops, her mouth wa- 
tered. “You remembered how I liked them,” she 
half accused him. And then when she found three 
other of her favorites—brown bread, celery and 
olives—she felt more guilty than ever because she 
had thought of laying a trap for him that morning. 

“We'll have a party to-night,” she said, “and ask 
the two boys from the other camp, to come and have 
dinner with us.” 

“Tll go and ask them,” said Doris with a fine ap- 
pearance of innocence. 

“No; let me go,” said Phyll. 

“T think you’d both better go,” said Ethel, “and 
Junior can go, too, and take the pails and on the 
way back you can bring some water from the spring.” 

“What can I do?” asked Victor. ‘Peel the po- 


tatoes? Fry the chops?” 
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“No; you can get wood,” said the Skipper. She 
paused for a perceptible moment and added, 
“Tresor can help you if she wishes. And Larry 
and I will clean the celery and get things ready 
here.” 

That suited Larry, and he gave Victor one of 
those glances which every man understands—those 
glances which say “You see how strong I stand.” 
. .. And it not only suited Larry; it suited Tresor, 
too. 

‘Come on, Vic,” she said, jumping to her feet. 
“T’ll show you where.” 

She soon led him, Ethel noticed, out of sight of 
the camp. But they hadn’t vanished long when she 
heard Victor singing; and even as Larry’s glance 
‘had been eloquent, so now Victor’s song wasn’t with- 
out its meaning, saying ‘You see, back there? Al- 
though you sent me away, I am singing to you 
instead of making love to her.” And in between 
the verses he was sometimes silent longer than he 
might have been—silences that might easily be 
construed, “Be careful, though. I may not always 
Sings 5.0." 

Ethel took quite an interest in it. 

“If only I didn’t know that he and Mr. Frame 
were working together,” she thought once, but reso- 
lutely banished these reflections from her mind. 
“To-night,” she told herself, “I’m going to be nice, 
and dreamy, and happy—the way I used to be.” 


”) 
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It was a noble dinner, cooked partly while they 
were eating it, and lasting from half past six till 
after eight. Tad came down before they were 
through and helped them with the ice cream, the 
Skipper making room for him between herself and 
Larry. It was Victor’s turn then to give Larry an- 
other of those glances which every man understands 
—a glance that said “You don’t seem to stand as 
strong as you thought you did.” Victor was sitting 
on the other side of Ethel—between her and Tresor, 
—and next to Tresor sat Junior. Then came Pro- 
fessor Forrest and Doris, and Rufus and Phyll. 
And in and out ran Master Utchie who had been 
doing a record business in lamb-chop bones, grinding 
them down until he was full, and then dodging away 
and burying them, and trotting back with a bit of 
soft dirt on his nose, and stepping up in his patrons’ 
laps and mutely pleading for more. 

By common consent they left the dishes till morn- 
ing. And then when the fire had been built up—not 
a large one, you understand, but enough to make its 
mystic pictures on the canvas of night—the Skipper 
went for her ukelele, and Rufus swung his guitar into 
action and almost before they knew it, Utch had his 
head up and was singing his little soul out. And 
after that, Junior held Utch and kept his mouth shut 
in order that the human race might enjoy a little 
melody of its own. 

They were nearly all old favorites, with a lot 
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more feeling on those which dealt with the tender 
passion—Annie Laurie, for instance, swelling much 
louder than Excelsior, and The Sweetest Story go- 
ing much better than Little Brown Jug. Victor was 
half lying on his side, but his tenor wasn’t at all 
recumbent, rising truly and clearly, and with an 
indefinable quality which made Ethel’s throat ache 
at times and caused a thrill to run around the crown 
of her head. You mustn’t think from this, though, 
that Victor was putting on airs, the way some tenors 
do. Indeed he seemed to be dreaming as he sang, 
looking sometimes at the fire and sometimes at 
Ethel, but apparently oblivious to all else, letting his 
voice die away completely at times and then raising 
it in such quivery sweetness that the instrumental- 
ists played pianissimo and the rest sang softly, and 
Junior had all he could do to keep Utch from getting 
loose and showing the world what a four-legged tenor 
could do when set an example like that. 

“Can you play the Berceuse?” asked Victor, lazily 
turning to Rufus. 

“This?” he asked, thrumming away. 

Victor nodded and sat up, his hands clasped 
around his knees. At first his glance was on the 
fire and the dark night beyond, and the Skipper 
with an almost shuddering fascination watched him 
as he sang as though he were the central figure of 
some dimly perceived tragedy, and she knew, and 
he didn’t, that with every breath he drew, and every 
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note he sang, he was steadily drawing nearer to 
disaster. 


“Beneath the quivering leaves 
Where Shantor comes at last 
My darling sinks to rest 
And glides into the past 
Her sweet eyes ’prisoned now 
"Neath their soft silken bars 
Oh, my love .. . you gave me bliss ... 
Beneath the trembling stars. 


Awake not yet from thy repose 
A fair dream spirit watches near thee 
Weaving a web of golden rows 
To dreamland’s happy isles to bear thee 
Sleep, love; it is not yet the dawn 
Angels guard. thee... with love... till 
MOV 26 isc 


For the second time that day, the Skipper felt 
the tears upon her lashes. 

“Oh, he didn’t! He didn’t!” she passionately 
told herself. “I’m never going to think he 
did again——_!” 


XXXVITI 
VICTOR TRIES AGAIN 


Victor was back the next day—and came down 
the lane just as Ethel was starting to wash The 
Ark. The others were down by the pond; and 
when Victor wanted to help with the washing, Ethel 
let him carry the water from the well. The Ark 
was under a tree, and the Skipper had her sleeves 
rolled up, unconsciously making a picture as she 
worked, the sunlight dappling on her head and dress. 

“Do you know you're all that’s beautiful, Ethel?” 
asked Victor, starting on one of the fenders and 
speaking in a lower voice than he had used before. 

“Pooh!” said the Skipper, vigorously cleaning the 
windshield. “I was looking at Utchie this morn- 
ing, and he’s got smaller feet than mine—yes, and 
softer ears, too,” she laughed. “Nice, soft, silky 
ears that anyone would like to stroke—not funny lit- 
tle bare things like mine!” 

He didn’t answer that—which rather surprised 
her—but looked thoughtful as he worked—thought- 
ful and troubled, too. 

“T’d like to tell you something,” he said at last. 


“Yesp” 
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She expected to hear the refrain of a very old 
song—a song that man has sung since time imme- 
morial—but instead of that, he said, “Will you 
promise to keep it a secret?” 

“It’s something about Dad,” flashed through 
Ethel’s mind, ‘‘and if I promised to keep it a secret, 
I’d have my hands tied and couldn’t do anything.” 
So still rubbing away at the windshield, she said, 
“Oh well . . . if you don’t want to tell me without 
a promise. .. .” 

“You mean you won’t promise?” 

She nodded, looking evenly at him over the hood. 

“T don’t like to promise things blindly like that; 
do you?” she asked. 

“But this is a secret-—a very particular secret.” 

“Tf it’s a secret, you shouldn’t tell it,” she 
promptly reminded him. 

For a time then they worked together in silence. 

“All right,” he said at last. ‘TI’ll keep the secret, 
but [ll put it another way. Would you like me to 
give you some good advice?” 

“Well,”’ she said, hesitating, “I don’t think I’d 
mind that.” 

“All right; here’s some good advice, then. I be- 
lieve you’ve had an offer lately from someone who 
wants to buy The Furnaces od 

The Skipper hardly breathed. 

“Yes?” she said. 
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“Well, if I were you, I’d sell the place,” he 
earnestly told her. ‘Sell, and sell it quick. Offers 
like that don’t come often, and they’re sometimes 
withdrawn as unexpectedly as they’re made.” 

“Then it’s you, Victor, that Mr. Frame is acting 
for?” 

“No,” he said after a few moments’ troubled hesi- 
tation. 

“But you know who it is who wants to buy the 
place?” 

Again he hesitated, more troubled than before, 
and this time answered “Yes.” 

“Why do they want to buy it?” she asked then in 
her quietest, deepest voice. ‘And why are they 
trying to make such a secret about it?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he said. 

“Bit you know?” 

“Ye-es.”” 

“Then why can’t you tell me?” 

“Because I’ve promised not to tell anyone.” 

‘And you believe in keeping promises?” 

For a passing second, one of his whimsical smiles 
tried to break through. 

“Some promises,” he said, and then more seri- 
ously, “I would always keep a promise that I made 
to you, for instance.” 

“Then let me tell you a promise I’ve made to my- 
self,” she said. “I’ve promised never to sell The 
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Furnaces till I know exactly who wants to buy it, 
and exactly what they want to buy it for.” 

At this, Victor shrugged his shoulders—a helpless 
gesture which seemed to say, “‘When they talk like 
thatici.1?? 

From down the glen could be heard approaching 
voices, Tresor’s among them. With a glance at 
Ethel, Victor laid aside his cloth and made sure his 
tie was centered. 

“T think Tresor’s looking awfully well lately,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said the Skipper rather shortly as she 
worked. 

Victor hummed, and straightened the clove pink 
in his buttonhole. 

“T think I'll go and see her,”’ he said. “You have 
plenty of water?” 

“Yes,” she said, “. . . but Victor ZB 

Ves p” 

“You'll remember, please, that Tresor is under 
my care. You won’t forget that; will you?” 

It pleased Victor to stare, the picture of innocent 
amazement. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Just what I said,” replied the Skipper evenly. 

“But Ethel—my dear child 1? 

Instead of answering that, she went over to the 
cave for a brush and left him there—still the image 
of innocent wonder. 
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“Why, this is dreadful!” he exclaimed. But find- 
ing no response coming from the Cottage, he gravely 
winked at Utchie and started for the voices down 
the glen. 


XXXIX 
THE GAME PROGRESSES 


There is a certain sincerity to an honest love 
affair, as unmistakable as the call of a quail or the 
scent of a rose; and looking around the camp-fire 
that evening, Ethel wasn’t greatly worried either at 
the way in which young Professor Forrest and Doris 
were sitting together, nor at the manner in which 
Rufus was teaching Phyll how to pick out the air 
of Home Sweet Home on his Hawaiian guitar. But 
whenever she glanced at Victor and Tresor, she 
felt her heart grow troubled. As Victor had once 
told her about the girls whose pictures she had found 
in his bureau drawer, “I collected them at one time— 
you know—like men collect paintings—or stat- 
ues. . . .” and watching him over the camp-fire, it 
was difficult for Ethel to avoid the thought that he 
was adding to his collection. 

Dinner hadn’t been over long, for instance, when 
he spoke of palmistry. 

“Oh!” cried Tresor, in her self-exciting staccato. 
“Can you read palms?” 

“I have been awarded many prizes for reading 
them,” he gravely assured her. 


“Please read mine!” 
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He took her hand, and the Skipper didn’t think 
much of it—the way he bent his head over Tress’s 
palm as he held it to the light. 

“You have a bright unusual nature,” he said, 
“quick to learn, slow to forget, and utterly fearless 
both in your loves and hates.” 

The Skipper didn’t think much of that, either; 
nor of the way in which Tresor tossed her hair back, 
evidently not displeased with her unusual nature, 
and the utter fearlessness of her loves and hates. 

“You are about to have a thrilling affair,” he con- 
tinued, ‘one that you will remember as long as you 
live, and yet it will not necessarily prove fatal. 
More educational than destructive, I should say. 
You are impatient of conventions and are always 
more successful when you ignore them. You have 
a talent for music, decoration, adventure and travel, 
and have recently escaped a severe illness. A very 
unusual hand, Tress—I only wish it were mine.” 

The Skipper didn’t think much of that, either. 

Of course then he had to read the other girls’ 
palms. Ethel was sitting, as usual, between Larry 
and Tad; and Tad was wearing a new mail-order 
suit that night, and his hair had been cut and his 
head anointed with bay rum. And because of his 
extraordinary stature, his suit was too small for 
him, and because the barber had been liberal with 
the bay rum, Larry had sniffed a time or two and 
had said ‘Don’t you love the smell of these wood- 
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land flowers?” And Ethel hadn’t liked that, either, 
and when Tad had blushed and grown uneasy, she 
had gently laid her hand upon his arm with a touch 
that said, ‘Don’t let them tease you; [I like it.” 

After the fortune-telling they talked for a while; 
and after they had talked, they sang for a while. 
And after they had sung, Victor went to his car and 
brought back a small phonograph which was greeted 
with general acclaim. He wound it and put on a 
record, and after a few preliminary whirs, the flat 
disc suddenly broke out into “Cuckoo Blues” ar- 
ranged as a fox-trot, and Ethel felt that her party 
was slipping beyond control. 

“Who would like to dance with me—underneath 
the greenwood tree?” asked Victor. 

“T would like to dance with you,” said Tress, 
jumping up and answering in kind. “TI will be your 
young cuck-oo.” 

The Skipper didn’t think much of that, either; and 
she liked it even less when the Professor and Doris, 
and Phyll and Rufus, joined the other two. 

“Miss Marland?” asked Larry, rising. 

“No, thank you,” said Ethel, quite definitely. 

Larry sat down again with the appearance of one 
who has felt a small flea in his ear. 

“Yd ask you, myself,” said Tad, “but I only 
know old-fashioned dances, and this new coat is 
kind of tight——” 
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“Thank you, Tad,’ said Ethel, “but I don’t like 
dancing in camp at night.” 

So those three sat and watched the others, though 
truth to tell, they didn’t see much of Tress and 
Victor—two vague forms swaying together in the 
darkness. 

The Cuckoo Blues came to an end and Victor 
turned the disc. 

“Sizzling Lips’—this is a good one,” he an- 
nounced; and gaily waving to Ethel, he returned to 
his partner. 

“T wish something would happen to that phono- 
graph!” exclaimed the Skipper, almost underneath 
her breath. “Victor had no right to bring it!” 

Presently Tad arose to put wood on the fire, and 
awkwardly dropped the biggest piece on top of the 
sound box. As though by magic, the sizzling lips 
stopped sizzling, and “silence like a poultice came 
to heal the blows of sound.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Tad, returning to his seat when 
it was found that the box was damaged beyond 
their facilities for repairing it, “but I was always 
clumsy—dropping things like that.” 

For the second time that evening, the Skipper 
lightly laid her hand upon his arm, and thought per- 
haps that her troubles as a chaperon were over. 
But you know the way it sometimes happens when 
things start going wrong: all the king’s horses and 
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all the king’s men can’t start them going right 
again.... 

“Whew!” said Victor. ‘Dancing maketh the 
young man warm. Is there any water?” 

“T’ll get some,” said Tress; but when she came 
back with a dipper, Victor seemed to think the 
water was warm, too, and said he would go to the 
spring and get a fresh pailful. 

“That is, if I can find my way,” he added. “You 
may have to send out a rescuing party later.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Tress, jumping up again. 
“T can find my way with my eyes shut.” 

The Skipper didn’t think much of that, either; 
and when Victor and Tresor had been gone ten min- 
utes, she liked it less than ever. 

“Those babes in the wood,” she said, “they may 
really be lost. What do you say if we go down to 
the spring and see if we can find them?” 

That seemed to suit everybody. But when they 
reached the spring there was no sign of the missing 
couple. So Ethel shouted “Oo-hoo! Where are 
your” And a faint duet arose from the distance. 
“Here we are! Where are you?” 

“T think they’re back at the cave,” said Tad. 
“They must have hid and slipped past us for a 
joke.” 

The Skipper, though, didn’t think much of the 
joke; and when they returned and found Victor 
and Tresor sitting by the fire, laughing at them, the 
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old Winthrop spirit began stirring in her. She 
waited a few minutes, in order that her action might 
not seem too pointed, and then she started to rake 
the fire out—a hint to all and sundry that the party 
was over for the evening. 

“Oh, don’t let’s break up yet,” pleaded Phyll. 
“Let the fire burn out anyhow.” 

“No, dear; it’s getting late,” said the Skipper, in- 
exorably raking away. 

Of course then there was nothing left for the men 
to do but to pay their adieux and vanish in the 
darkness—Rufus and the Professor toward the lower 
glen, Larry toward the Dwarf’s Cave, and Tad and 
Victor toward the latter’s car beyond the bridge. 
The girls didn’t like it much, and they started for 
Cliff Cottage with none too joyful steps. 

“Oh, Tresor,” called Ethel, who was staying by 
the fire to make sure it all went out. “Can you 
help me here a few minutes?” 

Tress went back in a grumpy humor. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“T want to speak to you about Victor,” said the 
Skipper. And after a rather undecided pause, she 
continued, “Has he ever told you about his collec- 
tion?” 

“What collection?” 

“His collection of girls. He told me once that he 
liked to collect them—the same as some men collect 
paintings—or statuary 2 
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“You needn’t worry about me,” said Tress—the 
girl, you may remember, who was fearless both in 
her loves and her hates. “It sounds to me you’ve 
known him pretty well yourself. . . . Or is it sour 
grapes?” 

“Tresor! Please!” gasped Ethel. 

“Please what? Why shouldn’t I speak plainly, 
if you do? You haven’t any copyright on plain 
speaking. The way you acted to-night—it was 
exactly the way a jealous girl would act. Ask your 
sisters and see what they think about it. And any- 
how—you’ve got your Tad, to pat his arm—and 
you’ve got your Larry to write you poetry. So for 
heaven’s sake, be satisfied! And if I want to play 
around with Victor, that’s my business, and I'll 
thank you to keep your hands off. I can take care 
of myself—you needn’t worry about that.” 

She marched up to the Cottage after this broad- 
side—the girl, you may remember again, who was 
impatient of conventions and always most success- 
ful when she ignored them. 

“Perhaps I’d better write Aunt Libby,” thought 
the Skipper, slowly raking dirt over the last few 
embers. ‘“She’d never forgive me—if anything hap- 
pened. £: 

After a while she, too, started for the Cottage; 
and had reached the doorway when Tress came 
out, carrying a poncho and blankets. 

“I’m going to sleep in the grove to-night,” she 
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said. “It’s stuffy inside, and I might pollute the 
atmosphere.” 

She vanished toward the bridge before Ethel could 
answer, and left the Skipper thoughtfully staring 
out into the gloom. 

“Yes, sir,” she finally told herself, “I'll write 
Aunt Libby the very first thing in the morning. .. . 
I’m not going to be responsible when things start 
happening like this. . . .” 


XL 
VICTOR’S QUESTION 


There were no letter-carriers at Pryde’s Point— 
those expecting mail calling at the post-office and 
getting their own. For this reason the post-office 
was the busiest place in the village soon after the 
morning mail arrived, and so when the Skipper drove 
The Ark up to the door the next morning, it wasn’t 
surprising that Victor was just coming out of the 
post-office; and being there it was quite to be ex- 
pected of him that he should run across the sidewalk 
and open the door of The Ark for Ethel to descend 
—as gallantly as though she were a visiting duchess 
and he the king of the realm. 

“T don’t know whether I’ll let you help me out,” 
she said. “I’m not the best of friends with you.” 

“Why not?” he quickly asked. 

“T don’t like the way you acted last night—danc- 
ing, and fooling, and getting lost with Tress. I told 
her about your collection, and she took it into her 
head that I was jealous of her.” 

“Tsn’t that rich?” beamed Victor. ‘Do you mind 
if I sit in the car with you? I’m dying to hear the 
rest!” 

“Tt isn’t as funny as you think it is,”’ said the Skip- 
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per, making room for him. “A camp, you see, can 
be just about the nicest place in the world to spend 
the summer—or it can be just about the reverse. 
. . . And while she’s there, Tresor is under my care, 
and I’m the one who has to be responsible for her.” 

“Oh, Tresor’s all right,” Victor smilingly an- 
swered. 

“Of course she’s all right. But this is the point 
that’s worrying me. ... Are you all right?” 

“Me?” he asked, all intent ina moment. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

“T mean, are you serious in your attentions to 
Tresor, and. 2? 

“God forbid!” he fervently interrupted; and then, 
it oddly striking Ethel that he couldn’t help 
it—the words falling, tumbling from his lips as 
though he couldn’t control them—he added, 
“‘There’s only one girl that I was ever serious with 
—and you know as well as I do who that one is!” 

“You tell them all that—when you're collecting 
them?” she asked. 

“T do not! ...ITm mighty careful not to, or 
they’d be doing the collecting instead of me! But 
the first time I saw you, you hung the Indian sign 

‘between my shoulders, and I guess it’s there yet— 
the way you make me feel when I see you—the way 
you’re making me feel right now.” 

“‘No,”’ she said, pretending to look, “‘there’s noth- 
ing there.” 
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“Then what’s the matter with me?” he asked 
with as much earnestness as he could bring to bear, 
with a goodly percentage of the residents of Pryde’s 
Point filing in and out of the post-office. “I ought 
to have been in New York all this week, for instance, 
but I can’t pull myself away from here. And I 
ought to be answering one of these letters right 
now, but I had to come and sit here and talk to 
you. And I ought to be talking of something else, 
because I can’t afford to get married any more than 
I can afford to buy Pryde’s Point. But if you'll 
only say ‘Yes,’ we'll go right after the license, and 
we'll buy a tent and go off gypsying for a few years 
—up to Canada or down to Florida—and wouldn’t 
we have a time of it! ... What do you say, 
Ethel? Will you marry me?” 

As he had talked, his voice, his face had taken 
on an unaccustomed sincerity; and again Ethel 
caught the impression that he hadn’t known what 
he was going to say when he started—that, to use 
the old-fashioned phrase, his tongue had run away 
with him. It was her first proposal—a thing which 
no girl ever forgets—but although there was no 
mistaking his sincerity for the moment, the Skip- 
per caught herself vaguely wondering if it would 
lasts 

“And anyhow,” she thought, “there’s Mr. Frame 
—and the conscience letter—and all those other 
things ” 
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She looked at him, and although she quickly 
glanced away again, she was sure there were tears 
in his eyes. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. ‘People will see you.” 

“T don’t care,” he said, blowing his nose. 

A few moments later she took another quick look, 
and although he seemed a bit solemn, he had pulled 

« himself together. 

“Do you know what you are?” he asked. 

“No.”’ 

“You are Poetic Justice,” he gravely assured her. 

Ethel frowned a little at that, unable to make it 
out. 

“Ves,” he said. ‘You have revenged my whole 
collection. You have made me cry on a public 
street in front of a post-office.” And, his whimsical 
smile returning to him, “You have made me blow 
my nose in the key of A Minor—and I tell you so, 
and am not ashamed.” 

After a considerable pause she said in a gentler 
voice, “Victor de 

“Yes?” 

“T wish you’d tell me something.” 

“ll tell you anything!” 

“Then who is it that really wants to buy The 
Furnaces?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he almost brusquely answered. 

“All right, then, I'll get my mail.” 

She got out of the car on the other side with a 
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manner which said that their téte-a-téte was over. 
“But you'll stay away from Tress—won’t you— 
after this?” 

“T’m not so sure,” he slowly told her. “Or how 
would this be: If I keep away from Tress, will 
you keep away from Larry Bernhardt and that 
young giant who grew up on the next farm?” 

“You know that’s different!” 

“Not so different as you may think... .” 

“T’m sorry,” she said, and indeed, you could see 
that she was, “but I shall have to go and see Aunt 
Libby then.” 

“You mean about me and Tress?” 

eet OSS 

“All right,” he comfortably agreed. “I’ll go with 
you. The accused should always be present, you 
know, in order that he may defend himself.” 

“You mean it?”’ she asked. 

“Of course I mean it,” he said. “Why not?” 

He may have thought that she would back down 
then; but if he did, he had reckoned without the 
Winthrops. 

“You wait till I get my mail,’’ she said, “‘and we'll 
drive right over now. . . .” 


XLI 
A DIFFICULT INTERVIEW 


Aunt Libby was finishing her breakfast when they 
reached Uncle Ben’s; and she had her callers shown 
into the breakfast room. 

“You will have a cup of coffee, Victor?” she said, 
reaching for the bell. 

“No thank you, dear,” he said. “An extra cup 
of coffee might stimulate me to dangerous heights.” 

“You don’t need much stimulating, I’m afraid,” 
she said, and if she had held a fan in her hand in- 
stead of a morsel of toast, you might have imagined 
her tapping him over the knuckles with it. 

“You will have a cup?” she more grudgingly 
asked, turning to Ethel. 

“No, thank you.” 

“You may feel more like poisoning us when you 
hear why we’ve come,” said Victor, “or rather—like 
poisoning me.” 

“A splendid beginning,” said Aunt Libby, closing 
her eyes. ‘Particularly at breakfast.” And then, 
‘“‘Why have you come?” she asked. 

Victor looked at Ethel, his eyes dancing. “Dare 
your” they seemed to be saying. For reply the 
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Skipper gave him a glance that said “You listen to 
this,” and turning to her Aunt she said, “While 
Tress is at the camp, she is under my care, and the 
question has arisen whether you would approve of 
Victor’s attentions to her. I feel at least you ought 
to know that she is receiving them.” 

“Mmm...” said Aunt Libby and again she 
closed her eyes. She was wearing a morning wrap 
of lavender silk—and a boudoir cap of Brussels 
point, and she might have reminded you of some 
great lady of the old régime—one of those whom 
Watteau occasionally painted—long-nosed, thin- 
lipped—who ruled their husbands with rods of iron 
and lived in the days before the guillotine. 

“You say that ‘the question has arisen’, she 
said. “Am I to understand from this, that Tresor 
is being gossiped about?” 

“No,” said Ethel, quickly. ‘“That’s what I’m 
trying to prevent—one of the things, at least.” 

“Then how—and where—has this question 
arisen?” 

“T think I raised it myself,” said the Skipper, 
and began to wonder if she was on a foolish errand. 
“In other words—it arose in your own mind.” 

Ves,” 

Aunt Libby gave her a glance that was certainly 
not without disdain—a glance which said, “I will 
spare myself the obvious retort,” and turning to 
Victor she said, “And you, Victor—do you know 
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any reason why I should be warned about my 
daughter?” 

If Victor had pressed his advantage then, the 
Skipper would have been in a poor position; but in- 
stead he said, ‘“‘My attentions to Tresor are those 
which any man in my position might pay to any girl 
in Tress’s. At the same time, coming from the 
West as she does, I can appreciate Ethel’s attitude, 
and I admire her for her courage.” 

“Oh! You do!” 

“Ves, dear Aunt.” 

“Mmm... . And what does Tresor think about 
it? Have you spoken to her?” she asked, turn- 
ing to the Skipper more grudgingly than before. 

“Ves,?? 

‘‘What did she say?” 

“She didn’t like it.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“No; she didn’t like it at all. She seemed to 
think that I spoke because I was jealous of her.” 

“And weren’t you?” 

“T was not!” 

Aunt Libby seemed to get a grim enjoyment out 
of that. ‘Not very complimentary to you, Victor,” 
she said. 

“Oh, I’m used to Ethel’s lack of compliments,” he 
assured her. 

For the third time Aunt Libby said “Mmm .. .” 
and then she took a sharp glance first at Ethel and 
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then at Victor, a moment later pretending that she 
was only looking at her toast, as though to see how 
well it was buttered. 

“Anything else?” she asked, turning her face 
toward Ethel but not looking at her. 

“Yes. When I spoke to Tress last night, she 
wouldn’t sleep with the rest of us girls, but took her 
poncho and spent the night in the grove.” 

“You spoke to her then—as you call it—in front 
of your sisters?” 

“No.” 

“Just what do you mean, then?” 

“T mean just what I say,” said Ethel, her Win- 
throp getting warm, “just exactly, word for word, 
and syllable for syllable. Of course if you wish to 
put me in the wrong for coming here and telling you 
this———” 

Aunt Libby raised her hand—the Lady of Candor 
couldn’t have done it any better—and so impressive 
was the gesture that the Skipper stopped. 

“One moment, please,” said Aunt Libby. “It is 
too soon after breakfast. . . . I have promised my- 
self never to set foot in that Den, or whatever you 
call it, again. But if Mr. Litmann isn’t too busy, 
he will drop down this afternoon. If not, Victor, 
I wish you would call there this evening and 
bring Tresor away. I—er—never approved of her 
being there. And—er—er—thank you very much 
for coming and telling me this, I’m sure. . . .” 
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On her way out, Ethel caught sight of Aunt Myra 
seated in the next room. 

“They had been having breakfast together,” 
thought the Skipper, ‘“‘and when she saw me coming, 
Aunt Myra went in the next room to listen. . . .” 

At the same moment, Aunt Myra turned and 
caught the Skipper’s eye. Without a word, the 
older woman arose and started to walk away as 
though from something particularly displeasing, and 
just before she disappeared, she said, “Victor. . 

I would like to see you, please, before you go. . . .” 


XLII 
REDDY FOX 


They were clearing out the upper end of the glen 
when Uncle Ben arrived that afternoon, and none 
of them heard him coming. Evidently he had 
brought his car down the lane as far as he could; 
and finding no one at the Cottage, he had made his 
way to where they were working, guided by their 
voices and the sound of chopping. Ethel happened 
to be working with Larry, helping him gather a pile 
of dead wood, when Uncle Ben suddenly appeared 
on the scene, and it struck the Skipper that when 
Larry saw the visitor, he seemed distinctly embar- 
rassed for a few moments, and he gave the older 
man a nervous, uncertain nod as though he weren’t 
sure whether Uncle Ben would speak to him or 
not. 

“That’s funny,” reflected the Skipper, noticing 
that her visitor was staring at Larry without re- 
turning his greeting; and then she thought she saw 
the explanation of it. ‘Poor Larry,” she told her- 
self, “he just wanted to be sociable, but Uncle Ben 
acted snobby. Perhaps it’s because he’s lived with 


Aunt Libby so long. He’s caught it from her.” 
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But if her caller was snobby with Larry, he 
greeted Ethel in friendly enough fashion. 

“T suppose you’ve called about Tress,” said the 
Skipper, after Larry had gone away with his load. 

“Well, yes, in a way, but not necessarily to the 
exclusion of everything else....It is such a 
pleasant afternoon. . . . And what wonders you're 
doing down here! . . . I had a chance to look at 
the cave as I came along—at once a home and a 
fortress. . . . Ah-ah. ...I see you have Victor 
helping you.” 

“Ves,” said the Skipper. “He often comes.” 

“A healthy life—a very healthy life—I know I 
should enjoy it myself immensely. . . . In fact I 
regret very much that Mrs. Litmann seems to think 
it advisable that Tresor should return to her home at 
the Point. But of course you know—ah-ah—the 
ladies rule in such matters, and as soon as I can 
catch Tresor’s eye, I will beckon her.... 
There! . .. At last—and here she comes... .” 

Tress approached slowly—one might say unwill- 
ingly—not at all as a dutiful daughter should draw 
near to her father. ‘The Skipper had told her of the 
call that morning on her mother, and though Tress 
had said nothing, she must have thought a great 
deal. Perhaps she had wondered if Ethel was try- 
ing to get her away from The Furnaces for selfish 
reasons, and perhaps she had thought that if she 
returned to Pryde’s Point, she wouldn’t see much of 
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Victor; or possibly, in larger measure, she simply 
hated to do anything that she was told to do. 
Whatever the reason, as soon as she reached her 
father she said, “Hello, Dad. If you’ve come to 
take me home, I’m not going. So what’s the use of 
talking about it?” 

“But, Tresor, my dear,” he protested. ‘Ah-ah 
. « . your mother ¥ 

“Ts she here?” 

“No. She had a number of engagements—calls 
on the Phyfers and the Reams, and bridge and tea 
at the Duffields a8 

“T’ll say Mother isn’t here,” said Tresor, almost 
rudely interrupting. “She knew I wouldn’t come— 
that’s why.” 

The Skipper drew a breath of relief. All day 
she had been wondering what they would do when 
Tresor’s twenty-five dollars a week stopped coming 
in. But suddenly this problem seemed on the point 
of disappearing—at least so far as the present was 
concerned. 

“And now I know she wants to stay, I can make 
her behave,” she thought. “Anything like last night 
again, and I’ll tell her she must go home. . . .” 

Uncle Ben gave it up at last, and the Skipper 
walked back to the Cottage with him. They were 
nearly there when they came to Victor stacking fire- 
wood against the cliff. 

“Be careful there, Peter Rabbit,” he called out. 
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“That’s Reddy Fox who’s with you. Don’t let him 
carry you off.” 

If Victor’s voice had been pitched in a merrier 
key, it wouldn’t have sounded so badly; but there 
was a jeer, a touch of derision in it, that struck the 
Skipper with a shock. 

“T suppose it’s the way men joke each other,” 
she thought, “but I wish Victor wouldn’t look so 
much in earnest—especially when He is the cause of 
Uncle Ben’s being here.” 

This, however, didn’t seem to worry Victor. 

“Come here, you old rascal,” he continued. 
“Let’s see if you have any feathers in your fur. 
You haven’t been caught in a trap yet? And you 
don’t walk lame ...? Well, well! What a 
lucky old Reddy Fox you are!” 

It seemed to Ethel for a few passing moments that 
Uncle Ben didn’t enjoy this either; but when he 
spoke, his manners and tone were as precious as 
ever. 

“How do you do, Victor?” he said. “Sorry I 
can’t stay a few minutes with you, but—ah-ah— 
Senator Latimer is expecting me for a round of 
golf. Good-by, Ethel, my dear, and thank you so 
much. Oh, by the way, Victor. 2 

He paused then, his head on one side, and it didn’t 
require much imagination to picture him as that sly 
old boy whom Victor had accused him of being. 

“T saw your friend at the Club just before I left— 
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and I think he was looking for you—ah-ah—Mr. 
Frame, the real estate man. . . . Shall I tell him 
you’re here if I see him again? 

Victor gave him a look and then, as though catch- 
ing himself, he eagerly, even gaily nodded. “Yes, 
do—please!” he cried. And then in a lower voice 
to Ethel—pitched in a key which only she could 
hear, “Didn’t I tell you he was a fox?” he mut- 
tered. 

“Victor. . . .” said Ethel, after Uncle Ben’s car 
had disappeared up the lane. 

Yes?” 

“Ts it true what Uncle Ben said—that Mr. Frame, 
the real estate man, is your friend?” 

“‘What’s the use of starting that again?” he asked. 
“He offered you a good price and I advised you to 
take it. . . . And while we’re on the subject,” he 
added, his manner and voice both suddenly grown 
somber: “his offer won’t be open much longer. 
You’d better accept it while you can.” 

“But, Victor—why didn’t you come to me direct, 
if you wanted to buy the place?” 

“Because this other seemed to be the better way,” 
he shortly answered. “We all have our methods.” 

“You mean you thought it better that Mr. Frame 
should first have somebody set fire to the lower 
grove, and either burn us out, or frighten us out, so 
I'd be glad to sell?” 

“Tf I thought he’d played any tricks like that, 
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I’d wring his neck, and you know it,” said Victor. 
“T simply told him to buy The Furnaces for the best 
price he could, but to give you anything in reason 
that you wanted. . . . Like a fool, I thought the 
money would be more useful to you than an old 
farm with the house burned down; and if you’re 
going to hang me for that, you’d better bring your 
rope, for I certainly plead guilty!” 

And then inch by inch, it might be said, the 
somber mask slipped off. First the forehead cleared, 
and then the eyes stopped frowning, and then the 
mouth reached for a smile and finally found it. 

“But what gets me,” he said, “is why Uncle Ben 
tried to expose me! Evidently be doesn’t want 
me to buy the place, but how on earth he got that 
way: 1? 

“Perhaps you’d better go and see Mr. Frame,” 
suggested Ethel, “and tell him, please, that he 
doesn’t need to bother about buying The Furnaces 
any more.” 

“T would rather like to see him,” said Victor 
thoughtfully. “It won’t take long. .. .” 

For nearly ten minutes after he had gone, the 
Skipper sat on the doorstep of the Cottage, staring 
up at the distant skyline. And once or twice she 
smiled, but more often she sighed or shook her head, 
and once she made a quick motion with the back 
of her fingers across her eyes. And then she went 
to the conscience money and counted what was left 
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—just twenty-six dollars—and finally she went back 
to her crew in the upper grove, and made straight 
for Larry. 

“T’ve simply got to find out about those missing 
coupons,” she said—first making sure that none of 
the others could hear her. “I know we’ll probably 
hear in time, but I want to know zow. So if you 
don’t mind, I wish you’d go to New York to-night, 
then to-morrow you could look them up and we’d 
have something solid to work on—instead of won- 
dering, and waiting—the way we’re doing now.” 

“All right,” said Larry, somewhat doubtfully. 
“But—I might as well tell you—I shall have to ride 
in a freight-car, or under a Pullman 2 

“No,” she said, first looking quickly around and 
then giving him the money. “It’s the last I’ve got,” 
she whispered. ‘You can see from that how anxious 
I am to know.” 


XLITI 
AN EMPTY JOURNEY 


The next day a telegram arrived from Larry in 
New York—brought by a boy on a bicycle—a boy 
who nearly lost his way getting down to Cliff Cot- 
tage, and who didn’t want to leave when once he had 
found it. . . . Larry was being detained in the city 
longer than he had expected and wouldn’t reach 
Pryde’s Point until 4:36 the following afternoon. 
“Making progress,” his telegram concluded. “Hope 
receive full information.” 

So perhaps you can guess whether the Skipper 
was waiting at the station the next day when the 
4:36 arrived. 

“Well?” she said, eagerly looking at Larry as 
soon as they got away from the station. 

“T’yve something queer to tell you,” he said. “Not 
one of the missing coupons has been sent in for 
collection since Judge Marland’s death.” 

“Oh, Larry!” mourned Ethel, looking her disap- 
pointment. 

If you had been there, though, riding invisibly 
along in the back seat of The Ark, it might have 
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disappointment—that if anything he seemed re- 
lieved. 

“Tough; isn’t it!” he said. “They said they’d 
let us know if anything turned up—but there you 
are—no better off than we were before——” 

“Oh, but we are,” said the Skipper. “We know 
now, for certain, that they were stolen.” 

“T don’t see how 2 

“But, Larry, it’s perfectly plain. If Dad had 
sold them before he died, the people who bought 
them would have deposited their coupons. But 
now—well, we know they were stolen. Though 
what has happened to them—or where they are———” 

With this puzzle, however, her mind had worked 
so often that it was beginning to rebel. She had 
long since searched every crevice in the Cottage. 
. . . Of course there might be some hiding place 
under Tad’s masonry, but it wouldn’t be a formid- 
able matter for a man with a crowbar to pry the new 
work out of the way and uncover the old rock. In 
the last few days, indeed, Ethel had deliberately 
given opportunities for this—clearing the crew away 
from the Cottage but, unobserved, watching it her- 
self. A clever trap, perhaps, but no fly had walked 
into it. 

“Maybe if I went to some bank,” she vaguely 
thought as they rattled along home. But although 
she didn’t know any bank to which she could go for 
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advice, at least the thought crystallized her prob- 
lem into the form of a short question. 

“Tf a thief steals a bond,” she said, “and doesn’t 
cut the coupon off to cash it, is there any other way 
in which the bond can be traced?” 

“None that I can see,” said Larry. “I’ve been 
puzzling it over pretty hard, too.” 

Evidently he passed the puzzle on to Victor; be- 
cause that evening when they were around the fire, 
Victor lazily turned over on his other side and said 
to Larry, “I’ve been thinking over your question,” 
and with the most casual air in the world he con- 
tinued, “If a thief steals a bond and is afraid to sell 
it, he may borrow money on it, and the bond may be 
hidden away as collateral in the safe of some inno- 
cent bank.” 

“Victor! Oh, Victor!” the Skipper exclaimed to 
herself, and didn’t know what to think... . But 
however much she might have been at sea about the 
one who had answered her question, it wasn’t long 
before she was considering the answer itself, and 
wondering how she could find if it fitted her case. 

“Of course there’s an awful lot of banks,” she 
thought, “but if I had a letter printed—giving a 
list of Dad’s securities, and asking if they had lent 
any money on them. ... Then every day if I 
mailed twenty letters, starting here and working out, 
that would only be forty cents a day for postage, 
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and I’m sure we could afford that, no matter what 
happens a 

It wouldn’t cost much, she thought, to have her 
letter printed. The main difficulty would be to get 
a list of banks. 

“T’ll call at the bank at the Point to-morrow,” she 
told herself. “They may have a directory that I 
could copy from. de 

The others were singing Minnetonka, but the 
Skipper’s mind was busy with deeper things. 

“First National Bank, Dear Sirs,” she was 
thinking, already drafting her letter for the printer. 
“The following securities are missing from my 
father’s estate, and I am writing to ask if you have 
received any of them as collateral, and if so——” 

She wrote it out before she went to sleep that 
night, using the table in the living room for desk, 
and a candle for light. And before she blew out 
the light, she carried the candle to her father’s pic-. 
ture on the wall. 

“Hello,” she said, not far from thrilling a little 
at the thought that he may have been watching her 
all the time. For a few queer moments then she 
held up the letter as though she would have him 
read it. “You see?” she whispered again. “I’m 
still working on it. . . . I’ll have it all cleared up 
yet before you know it; and oh, Daddy dear, won’t 
you be happy then!” 

It was of course the flickering light of the candle; 
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but just before she blew it out, it pleased the Skip- 
per to imagine that the picture nodded—nodded 
and smiled—and answered her with a look as 
bright and breathless as her own... . 


XLIV 
UNCLE BEN 


The next morning, while Larry was filling the 
thirsty radiator of the Ark, the Skipper looked at 
something, and then she rubbed her eyes and looked 
again as though she couldn’t believe it. 

“Professor Forrest,” she finally said in a tone 
which matched her glance. “What zs it that you 
are holding?” 

“This?” said the Professor in his deep serious 
voice. ‘This is Doris’s hand. I often hold it thus, 
and although there is perhaps no scientific reason for 
it, you would be surprised at the pleasure it affords 
me.” 

“But to hold it like that! And both of you so 
bold about it!”’ gasped Ethel. 

“Ah, yes,”’ said the Professor, always in his serious 
manner. “That shows our open, innocent natures. 
Now Rufus, here, I believe is more sensitive. When 
Rufus holds Phyll’s hand, he doesn’t allow the world 
to act as witness. He invites her behind a large 
rock, and there under the pretense of teaching her 
geology: iH ; 

“Pretense nothing!” exclaimed Rufus. ‘You and 


your open innocent nature! Beat this!” 
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Whereupon he drew Phyll to him and kissed her; 
and in no way loath, Phyll kissed him back. 

“You two girls are coming to Pryde’s Point with 
me,” said Ethel sternly, “and you two men will please 
stay in your own camp after this. I would never 
have let you up here, if I hadn’t thought that you 
could be trusted ie 

“But Skipper, dear, we can be trusted,” said the 
young Professor in his deep voice. “If I may say 
so with a certain amount of dignity, we are sweet- 
hearts, entitled to speak and act as such. And if 
Doris goes to Pryde’s Point, then I too go to Pryde’s 
Point,—yea, verily, if I have to run behind the car 
all the way,—for where Doris goes, there I go also, 
and her Ark is my Ark, and her Skipper is my Skip- 
per ? 

“Oh, get away with you!” Ethel suddenly burst 
out, unable to keep her face straight any longer. 
“T’]] leave you Tress and Larry for chaperons—yes, 
and Junior, too—if you promise faithfully—faith- 
fully, remember—not to play hide and seek while 
I’m away . . .!” 

At Pryde’s Point, she went to the bank first; and 
Mr. Dawson, the cashier, lent her his banker’s di- 
rectory, from which she copied the names of all the 
banks in that section of New England. Next she 
went to Mr. Flint’s printing office, and when he had 
read the copy, he became quite excited and said he 
would set it up himself; and although the letters 
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wouldn’t be dry, he thought he could let her have 
a hundred by noon. 

“T knew your father right well, Miss Marland,” 
he said, already moving over to his job cases. “So 
all these bonds were missing from his estate! Well, 
well! Have you any idea who took ’em?” 

The Skipper didn’t like that. 

“Mr. Flint,” she said, “this: whole matter is very 
confidential; and you must be careful not to talk 
about it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t talk about it!” he assured her, 
with that expression of virtue which is one of the 
best signs of an old gossip. ‘‘But how do you sup- 
pose the Judge lost °em? MDid they break his safe 
open, or something?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ethel, somewhat faintly. 
“But you'll have a hundred ready by twelve o’clock 
sure?” she hurriedly continued, keeping on talking 
in order to keep him quiet. “All right then; I'll 
be back at twelve. At twelve o’clock promptly. 
Thank you.” 

She drove to the post-office next and bought a 
hundred stamped envelopes—her quota for the first 
five days—and then she drove down to the river 
where she first addressed some of the envelopes and 
then spent the rest of the time till noon darning a 
bagful of stockings which she had brought for the 
purpose. Promptly at twelve o’clock she was back 
at Mr. Flint’s. Of course she had to wait—there 
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never was a printer born who wasn’t too optimistic 
about the time when he would have a job finished— 
but by half past one she had her first letters in the 
mail, and was jogging back to The Furnaces. 

“But wasn’t that funny about Victor!” she kept 
thinking, ‘that he, above everyone else, should 
tell me what to do... .” 

Victor didn’t turn up that day—nor the next— 
but on the third morning when the Skipper went to 
Pryde’s Point for the mail, he was sitting in his car 
in front of the post-office, and Ethel had such a queer 
feeling when she saw him. She had brought Larry 
to the village with her, but had left him at Swan’s 
Garage to have The Ark’s brake relined, and so she 
was alone when she walked over to the post-office 
and found Victor there. 

“Been to New York,” he told her. “Oh, by the 
way, I have a present for you.” 

He went to the back of his car and came back 
with a five pound box of candy of a famous make. 

“T was hoping to meet you here,” he smiled, and 
indicating the candy, “My farewell gift... Tm 
bidding good-by to the East—leaving it to struggle 
on as best it can without me. Won’t you come in 
and visit me a few minutes?” 

“You—you mean we sha’n’t see you any more?” 
asked Ethel, her heart sinking a little as she took 
the seat by his side. 

“That’s it,” he said with his brilliant smile. “To 
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tell you the truth, I’ve made a mess of things 
around here. My mother doesn’t approve of me, 
and my partner in New York doesn’t approve of 
me, and you won’t have me, and you won’t sell me 
The Furnaces. So for one thing and another I’m 
starting West next week, headed for San Fran- 


cisco. . . . I’ve always wanted to blow the Golden 
Horn.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Ethel, and her heart sank lower 
yet. “But seriously, Victor— The Furnaces has 


nothing to do with your going; has it?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘That was merely the last 
hope—the final straw at which the drowning man 
tried to clutch.” 

“You mean—you thought there was something 
valuable there?” 

“Tl tell you,” he said, and airily waved his hand. 
“I thought of turning the place into a retreat for 
millionaire donkeys. Some donkeys, you know, are 
very rich.... By the way, how’s Uncle Ben? 
Have you seen him lately?” 

“Not since he came to the glen.” 

“Some one told me this morning that he wasn’t 
well, and I was thinking of calling around and cheer- 
ing him up with the news of the Golden Horn.” 

Ethel didn’t respond to that, but just sat quietly 
in Victor’s car, thinking so many things that they 
simply flew by like tableaus in the tunnel of a scenic 
railway, 
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“Shall I get your mail?” he asked. 

“T wish you would,” she said. 

There was only one letter, but when the Skipper 
saw the address on the envelope, her growing list- 
lessness left her. She opened it and found a short 
letter from the National Bank of Waterville, asking 
her to call—“with reference to your circular letter 
just received. Respectfully, Abner J. Tyser, 
Cashier.” 

“< ‘Waterville’,” she repeated, not knowing how the 
color had deepened on her cheeks. “Do you know 
how far it is, Victor?” 

“About fifteen miles,” he said. “I can drive you 
over in less than half an hour. What have you got 
—good news?” 

“T don’t know yet ...” And then with one of 
those impulses which daughters of Eve have fol- 
lowed since time immemorial, she suddenly felt that 
she simply had to know how he would take it. 
“You remember what you told me the other day 
about stolen bonds,” she said, “and the way they 
might be hidden as security for a loan?” 

“Yes,” he said, beginning to look at her more at- 
tentively. 

“Well . . . I’ve never told anyone before—but 
when Dad had that awful accident, somebody stole 
a lot of securities that he had with him. Larry got 
the names and numbers, and the other day after 
what you told me, I had some letters printed and 
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started by sending them out to the banks around 
here. And this—this has just come as an answer.” 

“Good for you!” said Victor, staring first at the 
letter and then at her. “Come on; I'll drive you 
Overs 6.” 

But they had to find Larry first, Ethel showing 
him Mr. Tyser’s letter and telling him they would 
be back in about an hour. And then she took the 
seat by Victor’s side and they started for Water- 
ville. 

“And to think how I’ve suspected him at times,” 
she thought as they skimmed along. “I feel 
ashamed, almost, to look at him.” 

“Have you any idea who it was?” asked Victor, 
after they had left the village behind them. 

“No,” she said. “Only it was probably some one 
who was riding with Dad when he hit the tree.” 

If you had been there then, it might have occurred 
to you that the car slowed down a little. 

“And the worst of it is, I’ve suspected every- 
body,” said the Skipper, “and if I ever find who 
it was, I shall feel so ashamed about all the 
others.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Victor, thoughtfully. 
“You have to suspect everyone in a case like this. 
Since you told me, you’d be surprised at some of 
the names that have occurred to me.” 

Ethel drew a full breath and then she came out 
with it. 
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“J think you’d better stop the car and let me 
walk, Victor,” she said, “because more than once 
I’ve even wondered if it was you—especially when 
you tried so hard to buy The Furnaces. You see, 
I didn’t know but that something might be hidden 
there. . . . We found the box that the things had 
been in——” 

“Oh-ho!”’ he exclaimed, as though a sudden light 
was dawning upon him. “So that’s the reason you 
wouldn’t sell!” 

“T feel so ashamed,” she said in a weak little voice. 

“Why, bless your heart!” he exclaimed again. 
‘Why shouldn’t you think it was I? Speaking not 
without pride, haven’t I always been the black sheep 
of the family?” 

“Victor! Please!” 

“Tt’s true, though,” he told her. “Take away my 
reputation and you leave me nothing. Victor, the 
Demon Collector!” 

“Victor!” she pleaded again. “Please!” 

“That’s all right, dear Cousin. But whether I 
go West or not, I want you to know that ever since 
you appeared on the scene—well—there’s been no 
more work on the collection. And more than once 
lately I’ve had an uncomfortable feeling that I’m 
not as black as I might be—that I’ve been more 
collected against than collecting.” 

Ethel thought of Tress, but she didn’t say any- 
thing. 
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“Then you don’t blame me too much?” she asked 
in a more hopeful tone. 

“Blame your Of course I don’t blame you. 
But I may get after you again to sell me The 
Furnaces, when we’ve heard what Mr. Tyser has 
to say.” 

For just the merest fraction of time, then, Sus- 
picion raised its head once more. “I wonder if Mr. 
Tyser is a friend of Victor’s—” But she sup- 
pressed the rest of it with a sharp gasp as though a 
knife were turning in her heart. “I’ve got to stop 
—stop—stop!” she told herself. ‘Or all the rest of 
my life I shall just be mean and miserable, suspect- 
ing everybody I meet, and better off dead than 
alive——!” 

She felt better then; and when they reached the 
Waterville bank, she said, “Will you come in with 
me?”—showing, you see, how much she trusted 
him. 
“No, child, perhaps I’d better not,” he said, after 
a moment’s pause. “There’s no telling whose 
skeleton you’re going to rattle. But if you need 
me, call me. I’ll keep an eye on the door.” 

So Ethel went in alone and asked for Mr. Tyser, 
and found him to be a sour little man with pale, 
pudgy cheeks which he blew out now and then when 
he was listening, with a ‘“Pouf! Pouf!” which must 
have been disconcerting to would-be borrowers when 
they were spinning their yarns. He took Ethel to 
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his office in back of the bank and there he drew her 
story out of her by the simple method of putting 
himself into a listening attitude and saying nothing 
as long as she would talk. 

“Why did you ask me to call?” inquired the Skip- 
per, tired at last of telling all and hearing nothing. 

“Well—” he cautiously hesitated, “we got your 
printed letter 22 

“lave you any of the bonds that are mentioned 
in it?” she asked, seeing that he had set himself to 
listen again. 

‘““Ve-es,” he grudgingly admitted, “we’ve got a 
few as collateral. But seems to me, Miss Marland, 
your story wouldn’t go far with a jury. Even sup- 
posing your father once owned these securities, how 
do you know he didn’t sell them before he died?” 

“Because he didn’t,” said Ethel, “or the money 
would have been in the bank.” 

“Might or might not,” said Mr. Tyser, blowing 
out his cheeks. “Of course, if all these securities 
turn out to have been pledged by one man, it might 
be only reasonable to ask him how he got them, and 
when and where he paid for them. But the few 
that we’ve got here were handed in by a gentleman 
of the very highest standing, and it’s more for his 
sake than ours that I thought I’d listen to your story 
and give him a chance to contradict it. In fact, I 
telephoned him, asking him to call this afternoon, 
but he’s sick and can’t get out to-day. Yet seeing 
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the question has arisen, and the bank might want to 
take prompt action, I think I’ll run over to Pryde’s 
Point and see him with you—that is, if you can find 
room for another passenger in your car.” 

The Skipper had a presentiment then—a presenti- 
ment that rang in her mind and made a tingle of ex- 
citement go buzzing over her. 

“Tt’s Mr. Litmann; isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Tyser in some surprise. 
“You know him?” 

“T ought to,” said Ethel, all at once feeling weak 
—weak and yet, in some strange fashion, certain. 
“He’s my Uncle—or, at least, I call him Uncle——” 

“Your Uncle?” demanded Mr. Tyser, stopping on 
the verge of blowing his cheeks out. 

“Yes,” said Ethel in a queer little voice, “he 
is ...my Uncle Ben... !” 


XLV 
THE TWO CULPRITS 


When they reached Pryde’s Point, they saw 
Larry and The Ark waiting underneath the trees of 
the First Church, and the Skipper had the car 
stopped, so she could speak to Larry. 

“We'll only be a little while longer,” she said. 
“You don’t mind waiting; do you?” 

“Did you find who it was?” he anxiously asked. 

“. . Yes,” she said. “It was Uncle Ben. 
We’re going to see him now.” 

“He'll probably deny it, or have some likely story 
ready,” said Larry; and with a sigh he added, “I 
guess I’d better go with you. He’ll be more apt to 
tell the truth then.” 

Ethel stared at him, but he wouldn’t say any more, 
climbing out of The Ark without another word, and 
then getting in Victor’s car by the side of Mr. Tyser. 

“This is Mr. Bernhardt, who used to be father’s 
secretary,” said Ethel, half turning around to in- 
troduce them. “And this is Mr. Tyser, cashier of 
the Waterville bank.” 

At Uncle Ben’s, a maid came to the door; and 


when they all trooped in, Aunt Libby came march- 
279 
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ing forward like a commanding officer about to re- 
view the troops. 

“Victor!” she exclaimed, recognizing him but not 
bothering with the others after she had seen that 
Ethel was among them. ‘“You’ve called to see your 
Uncle? You haven’t heard he’s ill?” 

“Ves,” said Victor, smiling brightly. ‘We 
thought the visit of a few old friends might cheer 
him up.” 

“Old friends?” echoed Aunt Libby, looking as 
though she had her own opinion of one of them at 
least. “Really, Victor! But if you would like to 
see him yourself while the others wait here, you'll 
find him in the south room upstairs.” 

Victor did a dreadful thing then. He started up 
the stairs and half way up he turned and said, 
“Come on, everybody! I know he'll be glad to 
see us!” 

“But, Victor!” protested Aunt Libby, aghast. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Victor with another of his 
brilliant smiles. ‘We’re going to make him better 
right away!” 

Meanwhile the rest of the troop had started up 
the stairs, and after a few moments of raging si- 
lence, Aunt Libby gathered her skirts together. and 
went up after them. Uncle Ben must have heard 
them coming, for when they reached his room he 
was walking toward the doorway, evidently to see 
what it was all about, dressed in blue silk pajamas 
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and a dark velvet lounging robe, but otherwise not 
looking particularly under the weather. 

“Hello, Victor,” he said, catching sight of the 
leader first; but then Mr. Tyser and Larry both 
loomed into view together, and Uncle Ben’s greet- 
ings suddenly came to an end. 

“You brought these people?” he asked in a 
sharper voice. 

“They pushed by me!” exclaimed Aunt Libby, 
pushing forward herself. “I told Victor that he 
could come up, and then he turned and told the 
others to follow him.” 

“T’m sorry for the way we seem to be intruding,” 
said Mr. Tyser, speaking with obvious reluctance, 
“but the matter is of some importance, Mr. Litmann, 
or I wouldn’t have ’phoned you this morning. .. . 
To state it briefly, a doubt has been raised as to the 
ownership of the bonds which you gave me as se- 
curity for your note, and in justice to yourself, I 
thought you ought to know about it... .” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Uncle Ben. 

‘What can you expect?” indignantly demanded 
Aunt Libby, “People who push right by you in your 
own house——!” 

“I’m sorry, too,’ said the Skipper, who hadn’t 
quite gotten over it—coming up the stairs like 
that—‘because I’m to blame if anyone is ie 

“No need to tell us that, I’m sure!” interrupted 
Aunt Libby. 
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Ethel turned to Uncle Ben then. 

“Dad had a lot of securities when he died,” she 
said, “and we’ve just discovered that the Water- 
ville bank has some of them—some that you handed 
in. And I’ve been wondering—and I think Mr. 
Tyser has been wondering—how you happened to 
get hold of Dad’s bonds.” 

“What do you mean by saying they were your 
father’s?” 

“We have a list of what he owned when he died,” 
replied Ethel, “including the numbers.” 

“You mean you have a list of what he once 
owned,” corrected Uncle Ben—more in his patroniz- 
ing fashionable manner. ‘A good list, too—that’s 
why I bought them from him.” 

“T thought there was some explanation,” said 
Mr. Tyser with his sour look;. and turning to the 
Skipper as though addressing a scholar in the 
kindergarten of finance, he said, “You see? Mr. 
Litmann bought them.” 

“Of course I bought them,” said Uncle Ben. 

“What do you think he did?” demanded Aunt 
Libby. “Stole them?” 

“Bought the whole list, evidently,” said Mr. Ty- 
ser, turning back to Uncle Ben. 

“Exactly,” said Uncle Ben with a grateful look. 
“The Judge happened to tell me he needed money— 
a lot of money—and knowing he had a good list of 
bonds, I bought the lot. Bought them direct, 
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you understand, in order to save the brokerage.” 

“Of a dollar and a half a bond.” 

“Exactly!” 

“Exactly,” echoed Mr. Tyser. ‘Quite a sizable 
transaction, too—nearly three hundred thousand 
dollars. You have Judge Marland’s receipt, I sup- 
pose?” 

“T don’t know whether I have or not,” said Uncle 
Ben more slowly. “In fact I don’t recall that he 
gave me a receipt.” 

“You paid by check, of course.” 

“J—think so.” 

“Oh, you must have paid by check—a sum of that 
size.” 

Perhaps Uncle Ben saw where he was headed, for 
all at once he turned dignified and offended. 

“Mr. Tyser,” he said, “I don’t care for this cross- 
examination. I’m—ah—ah—not accustomed to 
ite? 

“You mean you don’t care to be asked whether 
you paid by check?” asked the cashier as though 
dumbfounded. 

“T mean that I don’t care to have my good faith 
questioned.” 

“But bless my heart, Mr. Litmann, can’t you see 
that I’m doing you a service? You admit yourself 
that Judge Marland once owned the securities; and 
Miss Marland claims, as I understand it, that they 
were stolen from him the day he died——” 
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“Outrageous!” came a tense whisper from Aunt 
Libby. 

“So what could be simpler,” continued Mr. Tyser, 
pretending not to hear, “than for you to show us 
the cancelled check with which you made the pur- 
chase—or, failing that, to give us the name of the 
bank on which the check was drawn?” 

During the latter part of this, Larry had been 
fidgeting near the doorway, standing behind Vic- 
tor and Ethel as though wishing to keep out of 
sight; but if you had been watching him you might 
have detected signs of growing excitement, such as 
a clock will sometimes go through just before strik- 
ing the hour. And now, all at once, it might be said 
that Larry began to strike, starting quietly enough 
but with a ring in his voice which showed how 
tightly he was wound. 

“There’s a mighty good reason why he can’t show 
the check,” he said. ‘He never drew it.” 

The others turned in wonder at this new chime, 
and unconsciously made a lane along which Uncle 
Ben and Larry could glare at each other. 

“Young man,” said Uncle Ben, his voice trem- 
bling, “just because you’re a common thief your- 
self, you mustn’t think that everyone else is. You 
know as well as I do that your testimony wouldn’t 
be worth a snap of the fingers in any court of law.” 

“No,” said Larry. “Maybe not—but Miss John- 
son’s would.” 
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Uncle Ben looked rather more thoughtful then; 
but the others didn’t notice this, their eyes being 
still on Larry. 

“T was hoping I’d never have to tell you this, Miss 
Marland,” he said, paler than Ethel had ever seen 
him, “but a few weeks before your father died, the 
surety company caught me in a shortage of my ac- 
counts. Like a fool I had used nearly eight hun- 
dred dollars of the Judge’s money to have a book of 
my poems printed. . . . Anyhow the surety com- 
pany had me arrested, and though your father 
bailed me out and succeeded in having the case in- 
definitely held over, it’s been pretty hard sledding 
ever since. For one thing, you see, nearly every 
position nowadays calls for a surety bond, and I 
can’t give one because my record’s bad. And for 
another thing, I never know when my case is going 
to be called for trial.” 

Here he interrupted himself to nod toward Uncle 
Ben. “He knew it,” he said. ‘He knew all this.” 

“He was around at the Judge’s office in Boston 
all the time,”’ he continued, “buzzing around, tak- 
ing up the Judge’s time, borrowing money every 
chance he got. It’s funny now to hear him talk 
about giving a check for three hundred thousand 
dollars. I know his bank, and I’m willing to say 
that his average balance was less than five hundred 
dollars—probably less than a hundred. All these 
things can be proved. The Judge—you all know 
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how methodical he was—the Judge always had Mr. 
Litmann sign a note when he borrowed money. A 
hundred dollars. Two hundred dollars. Two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. He’d come out of his private 
office and say to Miss Johnson, the stenographer, 
‘Please make out a demand note for Mr. Litmann 
to sign ...such-and-such an amount... . 
That’s the reason I said Miss Johnson would make 
a good witness. Se was never fool enough to write 
poetry. Ske never spent a night in jail. . . !” 

“T never heard such a pack of lies in my life!” 
exclaimed Aunt Libby, half under her breath. 

“After the Judge got me out on bail, I used to drop 
around at the office once in a while,” continued 
Larry, “and Miss Johnson would tell me the news. 
It was she who told me that Judge Marland had de- 
cided to move his securities nearer home. It had 
something to do with the tax-laws, she said—the 
inheritance tax. I remember I said to her, ‘He'll 
have to be careful; he might get held up,’ and she 
said she thought Mr. Litmann was going with him.” 

“Oh, Larry!” breathed Ethel. ‘And you never 
told me!” 

“T wasn’t sure myself, at first, and I didn’t know 
where to write Miss Johnson. You see, Miss Mar- 
land, I left for New York the day after I heard — 
this, thinking it might be easier to get a job there; 
and I never suspected the least thing was wrong till 
I read in the paper about your living ina cave. And 
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even when I came up and found that the Judge’s 
bonds had disappeared, I—I always hoped that 
you’d be able to trace them yourself somehow, so 
I wouldn’t have to show myself. Because I knew 
that the minute I did, ke would tell you that I was 
only a thief, and he might even write to Boston 
and have my case brought up for trial. So though 
I’ve tried to help you, I’ve tried to keep out of it 
personally as far as I could. But now if Victor 
would care to run me over to Boston to-morrow, 
we'll find Miss Johnson and get her affidavit, and 
then if I do get sent to jail, I won’t be the only 
one.” 

Toward the end of this, Uncle Ben was frown- 
ingly looking out of the window, perhaps to avoid 
Aunt Libby’s eye as much as anything else. 

“Ethel,” he said in a changed voice—the voice, it 
might be said, of husky conciliation, “I would like 
to speak to you alone for a few minutes—you and 
Mr. Tyser.” 

“And me!” said Aunt Libby, grimly stepping for- 
ward. 

“No, dear,” said Uncle Ben. ‘“You’d only make 
it harder, and it’s going to be hard enough as it is.” 

“Benjamin!” sternly declared Aunt Libby, “‘what- 
ever you say to these two persons, I intend to 
hear it!” 

Larry and Victor started downstairs; and when 
Ethel and Mr. Tyser joined them, nearly half an 
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hour later, they could tell from the Skipper’s eyes 
that something good had happened; and they could 
tell from her cheeks that something warlike had 
happened, too, and that in the glowing young lady 
before them, they beheld the conqueror. 

“It’s all right now, I think,” she said. “I believe 
he’s told everything. The day it all happened Dad 
wanted to get home before dark, and he wanted to 
stop at The Furnaces, too; so he was driving faster 
than usual when he came to the corner by the Pine 
Tree, and just as he swung around the turn, Uncle 
Ben says, all at once they saw the car that belonged 
to the man who rented The Furnaces from Grandma 
—you know—that shiftless tenant I’ve told you 
about. This other car was stopped on the wrong 
side of the road, and the tenant and another man 
were loading a deer in the back seat—a deer which 
they had shot just before Dad’s car came along. 
So, in order not to crash right into them, Dad swung 
up on the bank and hit the tree instead. . . .” 

She paused for a moment and drew a deep breath 
before she continued. 

“Uncle Ben says these two men saw the whole 
thing just as it happened—standing there by the 
side of their car and staring—both of them rattled, 
he says, because they’d been caught with the deer. 
Anyhow they pushed it in the back of their car and 
then ran over to see if they could help. Uncle Ben 
had bumped his head pretty badly against the side 
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of the door, but when he saw how Dad was, he 
sent the two men for Doctor Chase and they threw 
an old blanket over the deer and started their car 
in the direction of Pryde’s Point.” 

“Did he know the other man?” asked Victor. 
“What I mean is—can either of these men be found 
to check up Uncle Ben’s story of the accident?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. ‘The tenant moved up near 
Woodstock, but Uncle Ben has his address. And 
the other man is quite well-known around Pryde’s 
Point—does odd jobs in the summer, and goes hunt- 
ing most of the rest of the year. Uncle Ben gave 
both their names and addresses to Mr. Tyser.” 

“Good thing for him he’s got witnesses,” said 
Victor rather grimly. “But goon, Ethel. You say 
these men went for the doctor?” 

‘Yes, and Uncle Ben says as soon as they had 
gone, he could see it was too late to do anything 
for poor Dad, and his own head felt so queer that he 
began to wonder how badly he was hurt himself. 
And then he commenced worrying about the two 
men, thinking they might be afraid to show them- 
selves at the Point with the deer in their car, and 
he decided to go to the farmhouse and telephone 
for help himself; but not liking to leave the safe 
deposit box in the car, he took it with him and 
started down for The Furnaces.” 

“Making a pretty good story for himself,” nodded 
Victor. “Old Brother Fox—you remember?” 
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“Ves,” said Ethel, “but wait and see what comes, 
He says that when he got to the farmhouse, the back 
door was open but there was nobody home, and he 
found out later that the tenant’s wife was visiting 
her mother in Woodstock. is 

“At least that can be proved—or disproved,” said 
Mr. Tyser, glancing toward Victor. 

“So then he says that after he had called out a 
few times,” continued Ethel, “he tried to find the 
telephone—his head so dizzy by then that he could 
hardly see, and the next thing he remembers it was 
quite dark, and he was lying on the floor of the 
kitchen apparently just where he had fallen and 
when at last he struck a match to see if he could 
find a lamp, one of the first things he saw was the 
safe deposit box on the floor by his side.” 

“The tenant hadn’t come back then?” asked 
Victor. 

“No,” said Mr. Tyser. “He had had a lot of 
trouble with the game wardens about shooting deer, 
and they had promised to put him in jail the next 
time he was caught. I understand he didn’t return 
for nearly a month, but stayed up in Woodstock till 
the whole thing had blown over. But that’s another 
of those things that can easily be proved—or dis- 
proved. Myself, I’m inclined to believe Mr. Lit- 
mann’s story, particularly because of what he told 
next.” 

“He says he finally found a lantern ” continued 
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Ethel, ‘“‘and his head feeling better, he went to the 
top of the lane, but everything had been cleared 
away. And then somehow he says he began think- 
ing of the notes which he had signed for Dad—and 
how he would have to pay them now—and then he 
thought that perhaps they were in the tin box—and 
if they were, nobody would be any the wiser if he 
took them out and destroyed them.” 

“That sounds truthful enough,” said Victor, nod- 
ding to Mr. Tyser. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Tyser, “especially when he makes 
no concealment of the rest of it. He had to break 
the lock of the box in order to get at his notes, and 
when he saw the bonds, the temptation was too 
strong for him. Like most men without capital, he 
had strong ideas of making money if he only had 
enough to start with. So he finally decided to say 
nothing about his possession of the bonds for the 
time being, but to wait and see what happened. Of 
course he puts the best construction possible upon 
this,” added Mr. Tyser, with one of his wry smiles. 
“He never meant to steal the bonds—only to borrow 
them.” 

“But didn’t it come out at the inquest that he was 
there?” asked Victor. 

“No. The two witnesses failed to turn up— 
afraid, no doubt, of getting in trouble again with 
the game warden—and nobody else knew that Mr. 
Litmann had been with Judge Marland at the time 
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of the accident. Of course I shall have to report 
the matter now if Mr. Litmann doesn’t—I’m too 
old to begin compounding felonies at my time of 
life—but I understand that the prosecuting attorney 
is a very close friend of the family, and if Mr. 
Litmann’s story can be substantiated and full resti- 
tution is made——” 

“Did he say he could do that?” asked Victor, 
turning to Ethel with one of his eager smiles. 

“Ves,” she breathlessly nodded back. “A lot of 
the bonds he’s never touched; and he’s been quite 
successful with the money which he raised on the 
others. Anyhow he’ll be able to pay most of the 
loans back, and he’s going to give Mr. Tyser a 
power of attorney. Mr. Tyser’s been a brick from 
start to finish—and so have you all,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hands, her voice breaking a little. “I 
don’t know what I’d have done without you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Marland,” said Mr. 
Tyser quickly. “To tell you the truth, I got a bit 
worked up myself—the way that woman carried 
on. Oh, that reminds me, I must run out and get 
a blank deed. To protect Miss Marland,” he ex- 
plained to the others, “I insisted that all Mr. Lit- 
mann’s property should be turned over to her, 
including this house, until the whole transaction 
was satisfactorily straightened out. And the beauty 
of it is,” he whispered, “this house happens to be 
in his wife’s name, and I told her that she must 
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either sign the deed or criminal proceedings would 
be started at once.” 

“And is she going to sign?” asked Victor, with a 
look of unstinted admiration. 

Mr. Tyser’s answer was in three parts, each part 
richer than the one before it. 

“Oh yes ... she promised ... after a strug- 
gle- esau lt 

From upstairs came the crescending echo of Aunt 
Libby’s voice, muffled by a closed door, a hall and 
a flight of stairs, but unmistakable in its signifi- 
cance. 

“She’s struggling with Uncle Ben now,” said 
Victor, raising his finger for them to listen; and then 
with something like a shudder, “He'll wish he’d 
gone to jail yet . . . she'll never let him hear the 
last: of: this.:,- 17 


XLVI 
VICTOR SAYS GOOD-BYE 


After Mr. Tyser had started out to the local bank 
for his blank deed, Larry held out his hands to 
Ethel. 

“Well—good-by, Miss Marland,” he said. “I 
guess you won’t need me any more “2 

But the Skipper put her hands behind her, 
touched to the quick by Larry’s averted eyes and 
the patches of color on his cheeks. 

“Indeed I sha’n’t say good-by,’” she told him. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for you—and the brave way you 
spoke to Uncle Ben 2? 

“Yes,” he said, in a voice that was more than 
shaded with bitterness, “but now you know—that 
I’ve been a thief 2 

“But, Larry,” she protested. ‘Don’t you suppose 
we understand? It was only to get your poems 
printed. And if Dad forgave you, and did every- 
thing he could to help you, doesn’t it show that he 
understood, too? Besides,” she hurriedly contin- 
ued, searching her mind how best to keep him, know- 
ing that his pockets were as empty as his heart was 
full, “there’s a lot of work to be done yet before 
everything’s straightened out, and you’re the only 
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one who can really help in some things. So I'll tell 
you what I wish you’d do first. Victor and I will 
have to take Mr. Tyser to Waterville, and I wish 
you’d drive The Ark back to the Cottage as though 
nothing had happened; and from now on, as long 
as you’re there, we shall want you to act as the 
family secretary—the same as you acted for Dad. 
That is, of course, if you want to please me,” she 
said in a lower tone. 

“Please you?” he asked, his voice quite broken 
then. “I’d do anything for you—and you know 
it ”? 

It was one of those moments when, stirred by a 
storm of emotion, the curtains of a man’s mind 
blow open and reveal the dreams which he has been 
building there; and as though ashamed of what he 
had shown, Larry hastily closed the curtains and 
tried to smile as he shook hands with the Skipper 
and then—seeing the latter’s hand outstretched— 
with Victor as well. 

“T wish we could do something for him,” said 
Ethel after he had gone. “You can see now—he’s 
had an awful time these last few months. And the 
way he spent his last dollar to come up here when 
he read that we were living in a cave——” 

“Yes,” said Victor thoughtfully. “He’s had a 
bad time of it. There ought to be some way to get 
him started again a4 

Mr. Tyser returned then; and after Aunt Libby 
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had signed the deed, and Uncle Ben the power of 
attorney, they took Mr. Tyser back to his bank in 
Waterville. 

“Though how we can ever thank you enough—” 
said the Skipper, just before they left him. 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Marland,” he hastily 
answered, blowing out his cheeks. ‘As it happens, 
you see, I have three daughters of my own—and 
expect to leave them something some day... .” 

He bustled up into the bank then, and Victor 
turned the car around and they started back toward 
Pryde’s. 

“There!” sighed the Skipper with a great gust of 
relief. “And if everybody only feels half as happy 
ASeldO. ss 37 

“T don’t; I’m sure I don’t,” said Victor, “but if 
you’d really like to make me happ e 

Ethel, though, had lived long enough to know 
that men have strange ideas about happiness. 

“Well,” she hesitated, “of course that depends.” 

“You can do it easily,” he assured her. 

But here again she knew that men have strange 
ideas of what can easily be done. 

“How?” she asked. 

“By selling me The Furnaces!” he exclaimed. 
“There’s a chance to make money there, and I’ll 
split my profits with you, and we'll both be 
rich!” 

“But, Victor,” she protested, laughing a little in 
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growing excitement. “How could The Furnaces 
make you rich?” 

“T can tell you now,” he said. ‘My partner in 
New York laid out twenty-five thousand dollars on 
this bright idea of mine, and yesterday he washed 
his hands of the whole business, kissed his money 
good-by and told me what he thought of me—both 
in sorrow and anger. That’s why I’m going West 
—head over heels in debt myself. As long as I had 
a partner, I couldn’t tell anybody else the secret. 
But now if you want to sell me the place——” 

“But, Victor!” she cried. ‘What is it?” 

“Limestone,” he answered. “You know I was 
going to be a mining engineer once, and last Spring 
when I was fishing for trout at The Furnaces—your 
father took me there a time or two—I discovered 
that the whole ledge is a particularly good lime- 
stone and just the thing for making Portland cement. 
They grind it, you know, and ship it in paper bags; 
and even if they make only ten cents a ton profit, 
there are millions of tons of the stuff right there. 
. . . Have you ever heard of Colonel Sellers?” he 
broke off. 

“T’ve read of him,” said Ethel gravely. 

“Then you know the way I feel. We've been 
working through Frame, the real estate man, buying 
up all the farms along the valley where the ledge 
crops out. And that’s where the great idea became 
a great mistake, because the only way we could 
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reach those farms with a branch railroad was to 
bring the line up through the glen. But we bought 
the other farms so easily that we didn’t expect any 
trouble in buying The Furnaces, too, leaving it till 
last because Mrs. Winthrop lived in Oregon and it 
was a long trip to go there. And then one day we 
were looking up records and we found that the place 
had been transferred to you. That’s when I told 
Frame to let you name your own price.” 

“T don’t see why you couldn’t have told me,” said 
Ethel, after a pause that was filled with round-eyed 
wonder more than anything else. 

“But, child, there were dozens of reasons!” he 
earnestly assured her. “Even Frame didn’t know 
what we were-doing—thought we were buying up 
acreage for a hunting camp. For one thing, we 
haven’t got our rights-of-way for the railroad yet; 
and if the least whisper started, we might get 
blocked there. And the residents of the Point 
would have sat up night and day thinking of some 
way to kill the scheme, if they had even dreamed 
of what we were doing. Do you think they’re go- 
ing to enjoy having a cement mill so near their 
fashionable colony? So for plenty of reasons, my 
partner and I both swore that we wouldn’t mention 
the word ‘cement’ to a soul on earth till we had the 
whole thing tied down—and seeing that he was put- 
ting up most of the money, while I was only run- 
ning deeper into debt——!”’ 
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Ethel slowly nodded. She could begin to see then 
—liked Victor’s loyalty to his partner—liked him 
because he could keep a promise against temptation 
—but when it came to selling The Furnaces, she was 
far from seeing that! 

“T don’t know,” she said at last. “The Win- 
throps have owned it so long. . . . And you don’t 
know how I love it, especially since we built the 
Cottage—and now to think of it being ground up 
into cement—after it’s been such a shelter when 
everything else had failed us——” 

To have seen Victor smile, you wouldn’t have 
guessed how hard he had just been swallowing. 

“T know how you feel,”’ he said. “And anyhow 
I’d given the thing up or I wouldn’t be going West 
next week. . .. Of course,” he continued, swal- 
lowing hard again, “it might be a comfort to know 
that if you did sell the place, the Cottage would go 
to help build other cottages, and factories, and 
bridges, and all sorts of useful things—improving 
the country wherever it went, building it up, giving 
work to people who needed it id 

At that, she thought of Larry—thought so hard 
that she hardly noticed what Victor was saying. 

“Victor,” she said, when at last he came to an 
end. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“You said something about giving work to people 
who needed it. If—if I should decide to sell, do 
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you think—are you sure you could find something 
for Larry to do?” 

“Yes!” he exclaimed. ‘Right away! We'll take 
him on the minute you make up your mind; and 
when we get the development work cleared up here, 
he shall either have a good job in the new mill, or 
Tl get him placed in New York—whichever he 
wants. .. .” 

By that time they had reached Pryde’s Point, and 
this naturally gave the Skipper something else to 
think about. 

“Poor Uncle Ben,” she said. ‘You know, in a 
way, I feel sorry for him. And I can see how it was 
he who sent me the conscience money—and if it 
hadn’t been for that, we couldn’t have built the Cot- 
tage, and I couldn’t have sent Larry to New York 
to find out about the coupons. .. .” 

Victor laughed a little, and when the Skipper 
looked at him, she saw that he had turned a rather 
peculiar shade of red. 

“Victor!” she said, suddenly remembering what 
Doris had told her about the manner in which the 
stamp had been placed on the envelope. “It wasn’t 
you who sent that money; was it?” 

“Well,” he hesitated. “I was afraid that Mother 
might have been a bit rough on you—I know how 
rough she can be when she wishes—and gathering 
from what I heard that a few dollars might come 
in handy to buy asparagus and artichokes 2 
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Ethel was silent. Indeed she was feeling so 
ashamed of her old suspicions that she didn’t know 
what to say—and just then they came into sight 
of Tillinghast’s Store. 

“A quarter past four,” she said, looking at the 
clock on the instrument board. “Do you know 
what I’d like?” 

“T’ll bet it’s something nice,” he told her. 

“T’d like to go to Tillinghast’s market and buy 
everything he’s got that’s good to eat. And then 
we'll go to The Furnaces and have a regular feast 
—that is, of course, if you’d like to—” she quickly 
added, seeing that he didn’t enthuse. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said, “but some of my 
friends at the Manor are giving me a farewell din- 
ner to-night. As soon as I can get away, 
though——” 

“Oh, don’t hurry,” she said, “and if you haven’t 
time to stop at Tillinghast’s——” 

“Of course I’ve time!” 

She didn’t buy so many things at the market after 
all. 

“I’m awfully sorry to have taken so much of your 
time to-day,” she said as she came out. “See? I’ve 
had everything put in one bag, and I think I'll walk 
back to The Furnaces, and that will save you a good 
fifteen minutes.” 

“You won’t walk,” he said. 

“Why not?” she asked, trying to look surprised. 
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“Because I’m going to take you.” 

They finally compromised that he should take her 
as far as the top of the lane, and they were both 
quiet when they reached the lone pine. 

“ll never be able to thank you enough for the 
way you’ve helped to-day,” she said, “and—and— 
your kind thought about the conscience money. 
Of course I shall pay that back the very first chance 
I get-——” 

“Nonsense!” he said. 

“Tt’s not nonsense!” she sharply answered. 
“Tt’s really dreadful that I spent it—but the very 
first money that comes from Dad’s estate——” 

“Oh, well,” he said, a bit miffed himself, “if you 
want to look at it that way 2 

She got out then and held out her hand. 

“Good-by,” she said, “if I don’t see you again.” 

“Good-by,” he said. 

He turned the car rather quickly and roared off 
up the hill. Ethel went down the lane whistling— 
whistling ever so loud... . 


XLVII 
BY BREEZES SOFT.... 


Tresor, the Skipper discovered as soon as she 
reached the cave, had left them. Aunt Libby had 
called for her about four o’clock, “—she seemed 
awfully cut up about something, and would hardly 
speak to any of us,” Doris reported; and Tresor had 
hastily packed her things in the car, and had bade 
them all good-by. 

“Poor Tress!” thought Ethel, somewhat taken 
aback at the news, “and yet I can see—the way 
Aunt Libby feels aA 

They had dinner early in front of the Cottage. 
For one thing, Phyll and Doris wanted it early. 
There was to be a full moon that night, and Rufus 
and the Professor were going to take the two girls to 
see the moon rise from the top of Bradford’s Hill. 

“T think Junior ought to go, too,” said Ethel. 

Rufus and the Professor exchanged glances and 
then the latter said in his deep scholastic voice, “I 
have the honor to inform you, Miss Marland, that 
your sister Doris and I are now engaged. And 
Rufus and Phyll, I believe, are about to make the 
Same announcement. I don’t mind saying,” he 


boastfully continued, “that Doris and I were en- 
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gaged the first, and I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
were married the first a 

But here the two girls broke out in concert, ‘No, 
sir; it’s to be a double wedding!” And then of 
course there were general laughter and embraces; 
and if Ethel had been the girls’ mother, she could 
hardly have felt more deeply those poignant hopes 
and fears which arise at such moments. She was 
glad then that she had brought as much as she had 
from Tillinghast’s, and they all set to work getting 
the banquet ready. Before it was over, Tad came 
down with a market basket full of strawberries, and 
a quart of cream. The young giant was dressed up 
again. He was going to the First Church Entertain- 
ment, and had called to see if Ethel could go with 
him. 

“No, thank you, Tad,” she said in her gentlest 
voice. “I’ve been so busy to-day. . . . But it was 
awfully nice of you to ask me.” 

Larry had been very quiet all through the dinner. 
While they had scraped potatoes, the Skipper had 
told him the later developments. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “I think you’d better go 
over and see Mr. Tyser, and make sure he’s on the 
right track of everything; don’t you?” 

Larry had nodded, thoughtfully scraping away at 
the potatoes. . . . The Skipper presently noticed 
that there was ink on his finger. 

“Yes, and who knows?” she asked herself. ‘He 
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may be a great poet some day, and all because of 
what he’s going through now... . But whatever 
he wrote this afternoon, I’m sure it’s awfully 
SAGs erane 

It was still quite light when dinner was over, and 
the girls started out with Rufus and the Professor. 

“T wish you’d go to the Entertainment, Miss 
Marland,” said Tad timidly. “Seems a pity some- 
how—the others going and you staying here.” 

To thank him for his sympathy, she gently patted 
his arm, and his great hand groped forward and 
settled over her fingers. 

“No, Tad,” she whispered, taking her hand away. 
“Please. .. .” 

“Sometime, maybe?” he asked, finding it hard for 
his mouth to say the words. 

“No,” she whispered again. “Not that... .” 

Somewhat ruefully he looked down at his clothes. 

“Got the tickets and everything,” he said. 
“Seems a pity not to use them.” 

“Then why don’t you take Junior?” she asked. 
“T know he’d love to go. And Larry, too—he’d get 
all kinds of material from a church entertainment. 
Why don’t the three of you go, and then I’d know 
you were all in good company.” 

Larry and Tad looked at each other. Perhaps 
Tad thought that if Larry didn’t go, he would be 
left alone with Ethel. And perhaps Larry thought 
that after the revelations of the day, it wasn’t exactly 
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the best time to go contrary to the Skipper’s wishes. 

“Tf he’d like to go,” said Tad slowly, ‘“there’s 
plenty of room in the rig: ee 

“The only thing is—” hesitated Larry, ‘““Miss Mar- 
land would be left alone——” 

“Only for a little while,” said Ethel quickly. 
“The girls will soon be back.” 

So presently the Skipper was left alone in front of 
the Cottage which she had built. 

The sunset flamed and faded . . . the shadows 
drew on . . . thestars came out . . . the wondering 
moon arose. .. . 

It was one of those balmy nights when the camp- 
fire is only kept alive for company Ethel put a 
few sticks on and went for her ukelele, suddenly 
smitten with loneliness. The Cottage had never 
felt—had never looked so empty before, and she be- 
gan to see what it would be like after a certain double 
wedding had taken place. 

“Feels creepy,” she told herself. Against the un- 
certain skyline she thought she saw the silhouette of 
the pine which had figured so tragically in her 
father’s accident . . . Imagined a figure stealing 
down the lane and throwing a tin box in the pond. 

“JT don’t know,” she sighed. “Perhaps I’d be 
wiser to sell it. . . .” And then altogether inconse- 
quently she sighed again and thought, “I suppose 
they’re looking at the moon now. .. .” 
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Softly, sadly, she drew her fingers over the strings 
of the ukelele. 


“Far from the noisy throng—” 


She started again, singing it this time—— 


“Far from the noisy throng 
By song-birds lulled to rest 
Where rock the branches high, 
By breezes soft caressed—” 


Her voice broke, but still she gently swept her 
fingers over the strings; and then from behind her, 
across the brook, a stronger, tenor voice carried on 
the words: 


“Softly the hours rolled by 

By sorrow all unharmed. 
Binding my fate to thee 

A sweet existence charmed——’ 


“Victor!” breathed Ethel to herself. 

She knew she couldn’t see him in the darkness, 
even if she turned; and lighted as she was by the 
fire, she knew equally well that he could see her— 
knew that he had been watching her as he sang. 

And so, without turning, the Skipper raised her 
hand .. . hesitated for just one breathless mo- 
ment ...and then gently beckoned him to 
come. ... 
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